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LIVE AND LEAKN: 



A GUIDE FOB ALL WHO WISH TO 



%slt sn)r MtUt C0irt% 



' Tliere are hiindreds of persons, encaged in professional 
and oommeroial ponraits, who are sensible of their de- 
fioienoies on many points conneoted with the grammar of 
their own tongoe, and who, by self-tuition, are axudons to 
oorreot suoh deflolenoles, and to aogoire the means of 
speaking and writing, if not with elegance, at any rate 
with a due regard to grammotioal aoooraoy,— to whom this 
Uttle work is INDISPBNSABIiE,*' 



9fiaaan$ of % ^nss. 

" ' Liye and Learn ' is ah excellent book. To show our appreciation 
of its merits, we haye had it cased in leather, and have made a pocket 
companion of it. We look npon it as really indispensable. We advise 
onr readers to imitate our example—procure the book, and sell it not for 
any price." — Educational Oaxeite. 



Live and Learn' contains nlany good practical observations on points 
of English grammar and composition, which are in danger of being for- 
gotten or overlooked^ by those who have not studied our language and 
literature with the attention they deserve." — Athenmim. 
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" * Live and Learn' is a us^ booky designed as a guide to grammar, com- 
position, and punctuation. So few people speak or write really good gram- 
mar, and fewer still punctuate decently, that a book that informs them 
how to do so — and not only that indicates their faults, but shows them 
how they are to be corrected — cannot fail to be popular : ihm-e is not a 
person, indeed, who might not learn something from it."— -The Critic. 



" It is full of us^ hints and practical suggestions, and the information it 
contains cannot fail to pro^ of* service to a large class of readers and 
writers. The little book may be safely recommended as a guide." — The 
Examiner. 



"Surely the object of this manual is sufficiently important. The 
learned are frequently guilty of solecisms of speech in conversation, but 
errors of syntax should certainly be carefully avoided. Many popular 
mistakes are corrected. Punctuation, figures of speeeh, lista of I^atin 
and Frenoh words in ordinary use, and many other pointa, i^Q clearly ex- 
plained." — Educational Times. 



" ' Live and Learn' is a gui^e to the imperfectly educated, teaching 
them how to speak and write correctly. It is a complete and careful little 
book,'*-^The Atlas, 



" ' Live and Learn' is full of usefcd hints and practical suggestions, 
and the information it contains cannot ftul to prove of service to a large- 
class both of readers and writers. Those whose educational training in 
early life is deficient, should study ' Live and Learn ;' it will help thevk 
out of many a perplexity." — Lady's News. 



"The work before us belongs to the usefol class. There are few per- 
sons who may not derive advantage from its pages. We heartily commend 
it to all who put pen to paper.*' — Christian Weekly News. 
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" This ia a painstcMmg amd, t» ajortioner, p$rkapB useful hamdbook. The 
chapter on ponctoation is usefiil, as are those on abbreviatioiis, and the 
nuumer of addressing letters."— rA« EoonamUL 



" We can corueientiously commend thit little volume as one few ean perute 
tdithout deriving advantage." — Church and State Gazette. 



" Thig work itonsof euibatantial merits and fitted to he raaUy aM^"-i- 
Glaegaa Con»tiiution(U, 



" * Live and Learn' is a carefully-prepared book. It may be said, in- 
deed, to be a good grammar, on simple principles. The roles are excel- 
lent, and tiie examples well chosen. There are chiq»ters on false syntax, 
difficult points of grammar, composition, punctuation, which cannot fail 
to be useful alike to the tyro and the more advanced student We ean 
cot{fi€^^r^ftpufim4i^ hQoJc."'-'8qptli8h ^re$^.. 



" It is well suited to the. pnrpnsfts of. *hc\af^ wTin^ by self-tuition, seek to 
repair the deficiencies of elementary instruction." — Liverpool Standard, 



" This is a usefcd publication, and is one of the results of the great 
and increasing demand for cheap reading. Considerable trouble i^pears 
to have been bestowed upon its preparation." — Exeter Chuette. 



" This is a guide-book for all who wish to speak and w^te correctly. 
No doubt there are hundreds of persons engaged in professional and 
commercial pursuits who are sensible of their deficiencies yn many points 
connected with the grammar of their oTirn tongue. It is for such this Uttle 
volume is more particularly intended," ^-Cambridge Independent Press. 



" This is one of the best works of its kind wTuch has been pviblished m a 
popukarform" — Woolmer*s Exeter Gazette. 
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" This litUe book, partionlarly intended as a^book of reference for the 
solution of difficulties connected with grammar, composition, and pone 
tuation, etc., etc., "will be found useful by those who haVe not received a 
sound elementary education, and who nevertheless move in influential 
positions." — Leeds Mercury. 



" Such a book as this has long been wanted by those who entertain the 
wish alluded to in the title. It is jsuitable for all classes. We have at- 
tentively conned its pages, and can recommend it eu one cf the heat works 0/ 
r^ereneefor the young student ^ or even tJie ripe scholar, and^ as deserving to he 
generally consulted. The Utile work is altogether useful and indispensable." — 
Plymouth Mail. 



" This work is one <tf substantial merit, and fitted to be really useftil as a 
guide to all who would speak and write correctly." — Brighton Oagette. 



" This work cannot fiEul of being useful, and those who wish to write 
and speak grammatically, may study its pages with benefit" — PJymoulh 
Herald. 



" We have seen no work of the kind so well done ; quite conscientiously 
can we recommend this little book to the favourable notice of our readers." — 
Derby Mercury. 



" This is a really valuable little manual^ and embodies a maes of instruction 
and directions which might he in vain locked for in many larger and far more 
portentous works." — Plymouth Journal. 



" We have . given the title of this little work at full length, as it 
explains its nature in very appropriate and intelligible terms, and we 
would only add, by way of recommendation, of which it is worthy, that it 
is of a nice ' handy ' size, is well got up in doth, and is likely to prove 
extremely useful to people in general, who will take the trouble to consult 
its pages." — North and South Shields Gatette. 
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PEEPACE. 



The following pages have been written to supply 
a want, that has long been felt. 

There are hundreds of persons, engaged in profes- 
sional and commercial pursuits, who are sensible of 
their deficiencies on many points connected with the 
grammar of their own tongue, and who, by self- 
tuition, are anxious to correct such deficiencies, and 
to acquire the means of writing and speaking, if not 
with elegance, at any rate with a due regard to gram- 
matical accuracy. 

Eor such persons this little Volume is more par- 
ticularly intended, though it is believed that few can 
peruse it without deriving advantage, and also acquir- 
ing some additional knowledge. 

It is a conventional, and unfortunately, a widely- 
spread error, that correctness in speaking and writing 
comes as a matter of cottrse, and especially when the 
individual has received what is called "a classical 
education.^* — ^A glance at the article on " Instances of 
Ealse Syntax, Errors, &c. &c. (see page 73) oc- 
curring in the writings of authors of eminence," [men 
educated at the Public Schools and Universities,] will 
at once prove the fallacy of the idea. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



ly PBErACE. 

To render the Work more useful, a Key to the " In- 
stances of False Syntax, &c., &c.,'* is in preparation. 

PosTSCBiPT. — It is taken for granted that the pur- 
chaser of this little Work has some knowledge of the 
Principles of grammar, grammatical terms, &c., Ac. ; 
but to those, whose knowledge is more limited, the 
Author would strongly recommend the Eeverend 
Doctor Macculloch's " Manual of English Grammar," 
a work, which has been highly and deservedly eulo- 
gized, and which is, indeed, above all praise. 

London: June, 1855. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS AND 
ITALICS. 

Thb following classes of words should commence 
with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of every line in poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. 
^a^amples ,— And Nathan said unto David, " 2%ow 

art the man." — Remember this ancient maxim: 

'* Know thyself." 
An indirect quotation may be introduced without the 
use of a capital. 

Uxample:— It is recorded of him, who ^^ spake 

three thousand proverbs," that " his songs were a 

thousand and five." 

4. Words used as names of the Deity. 
Examples : — " Our Father^ who art in Heaven." 

— "Remember now thy Creator^ in the days of 
thy youth." 

"And chiefly thou, O Sptrit^ that dost prefer. 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure." 

IBUon. 
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6. Proper names and honorary titles. 
JSaamples :^'' The city of London :''—" The 
honorable Henrif JSrskme : " — " Sir Matthew Hale J** 

6. Common nouns personified. 

Examples: — "If Fam comes into a heart, he 
is quickly followed by FleoMwre ; and if Fleasure 
enters, you may be sure that Pom is not far off" 
— Addison, 

'* And Discipline at length, 

O'erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died ; 

Then Study languished, Mnulation slept, 

And Virtiie fled." — Cowper. 

7. Every important word in a phrase used aa a 
title. 

Examples : — ^^ Sume's History of EnyUmd: " — 
" Virtue the only true Source of NohUity: "—"The 
Board of Trade : *'—" The French Bevolution:* 
The pronoun I and the interjection O should also be 
written in capitals. 

Examples : — " Must Jendure all this ? " — " Come 
forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! " 
Most adjectives, derived from proper names, should 
commence with capitals. 

Examples: — "A Grecian education was consi- 
dered necessary to form the lUmum orator, poet, 
or artist." — " The Oopernican System is that, which 
is held to be the true system of the world." 
A personal pronoun referring to the Deity, is often 
commenced with a capital. 

Examples : — " All, that we possess is God's, and 
we are under obligation to use it all as He wills." 
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"WiUJfo not heap l^ee 
Who ihe joxmg rayens heareth firom their nest P 
Will He not guard thy rest P **—Memani. 
There are also nomerous cases, in which words may 
commence either with capitals or small letters, accord- 
ing to the taste of the writer. 

Short detached pieces of writing are often com« 
po0ed entirely of capitals. [For examples, see title- 
pages, heads of chapters aoid sections, monumental 
inflcriptions, cards, ^.] 

IkUic letters are those, which sta^id mcUnin^. Thi$ 
sentence is printed in Ittdiea. 

When an author wishes to distinguish any parti- 
cular word or phrase for the sake of emphasis, or for 
any other purpose, it is gwierally printed in Italics. 
JExaanpUs : — " If we regard enunciation and pro- 
nunciation as the mechanical part of elocution — 
inflection, emphasis, and pausing, may be designated 
as its intellectual part." — Bussell. "To be per- 
fectly polite, one must have great presence of mmd, 
with a delicate and quick sense of propriety P — , 
Mrs, Chapone, ^— 

Sentences of special importance are often printed 
entirely in Italics, 

When a particular word, phrase, or sentence, is 
designed to be made still more conspicuous than it 
would be, if expressed in Italics, it is printed in 
small capitals. 

JSonamples : — " Obsbbtatioxt and Expbmmbnt 
constitute the basis of the science of Mechanics." — 
"To the numerous class of young men, who are 
mainly dependent on their own resources for know- 
Digitized by vjOOqIc 
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ledge, or respectability, one of the most important 

counsels of wisdom, which can be addressed, is, 

Study TOiTB own chabaoteb akd fbosfeots." 

When a word or phrase in an Italic sentence is to 

be distinguished from the rest, it should be printed 

in Boman letters. If it is particularly important, it 

may be expressed in capitals. 

Mpomples : — ** The grand clue to all syntactical par- 
9vng is the sense." — '^ Htdbostatios is that branch 
of Natural Philosophy, which treats of the mechanical 
properties and agencies of Liquids." — *^ To^find the 
surface of a Bequlab Solid." 
When a word is used merely as a word, it should 
generally be printed in Italics. 

Examples: — ''The adjective same is often used 
as a substitute." — " Who is applied to persons, and 
which to animals and inanimate things." 
Words and phrases, iatroduced into English writ- 
ings from foreign languages, are generally expressed 
in Italics. 

JExample : — " An adjournment sine die Ib an ad- 
journment without fixing the time for resuming 
business." 

In the common English version of the Scriptures, 
Italics are used to indicate those words, which are not 
found in the original 

Examples ;— " After two days was the feast ofi^ 
passover : " — in the original, " After two days was 
the passover." — "There are yet four months, and 
then Cometh the harvest : " — in the original, " There 
are yet four months, and the harvest cometh.*' 
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CAPITALS AlTD ITALICS. 



In writing, it is customary to underline such words 
as would be italicised in printing. 

Example. 
'' (d^ clo^^ tvot ietui iu)Mme| even oRtX ilU 

4cHi/iwonu €% 






DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

As a general principle, it maj be observed that the 
syllables of a word are those divisions, which are 
made in a correct pronunciation of it^ 

The following are, perhaps, the only definite rules, 
that can be given on this subject. 

1. Two consonants forming but one sound, as it^, 
eh, tk, sh, jphy whf are never separated. Thus, we 
write ehurch-ea, wor^thyy/eath^er, ring-ing, a-whUe, 

2. The terminations cean, dan, ceous, eious, eial^ 
Han, tion, How, tial, geon, gian, geow, gious, sion, and 
sier, are seldom divided. Thus, we write, na-tion, 
(hcean, eapa-cious, jpi-geon, cap-tious, 

8. Compound words are c omm o nly separated into 
the simple words, of which they are composed ; as, 
care'lesSy hec'hwe, railroad, 

4. The termination ed, though not always pro- 
nounced separately, is regarded in writing as a distinct 
syllable ; as, lav-ed, hummed. 

5. Derivative and grammatical tenninations should 
generally be separated from the radical word: as, 
great'lg, teaeh^er, ruaJhest, prov-est. 
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ON THE HYPHEN, 

The SypTien [-} is used at the end of a line, when the 
whole of a word camiot be got into it, and shows that 
the rest of the word is at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing line. 

Some compound words are c(mnected with tlw 
hyphen, others without it. Writers are not agreed 
on the subject of inserting and omittmg the hyphen. 
The following Eekabks may be of use : — 

1. When each of two contiguous nouns retains its 
origmal accent, the hyphen is not iiused ; as, Mmter 
huilder, 

2. When two neuBs ax^ in oppomHan, and each is 
separately applicable to the person or thing desig- 
nated, the hyphen is not ttsed; m, The Lord Cham' 
eelhr, who is both a Lord and a OhaneeHor. 

3. When the first noun is used as an adjeotiye, and 
expresses l^e matter or substance, of which the second 
consists, and may be placed afber it with ^not de- 
noting possession, the hyphen is not used ; as, ^ Mk 
gotxm, a oorh jacket; i^t is, a gown of silk, a jad^^ 
of cork. 

When the first noun is not used as aa adjectxye, 
does not express the matter or substance of the 
second, and may be placed after it with of denoting 
possession, or with for, lehngmg to, Ac., the hyphen 
is used : as, a eUk^mUl, a mill lor silk; a cork'tcrew^ 
a screw for corks ; a horse-dealer, a dealer in horses; 
a hHchen^graie, a grate for ^ kitchen. 

When the words readily coalescei, are easily pro- 
nounced as one, have long been associated together^ 
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and are in frequent use, the hjph^i is often omitted, 
and hoih nouns are printed or writt^ as oit^ ; tkus. 
Bookseller, a seller of books ; Schoohnagior, tbe master 
of a school ; Yorkshire, the shire of York. 

The necessity of attending to the hyphen will be 
evident from the following examples. A fflass house, 
a tin man, an iron mould, a ne^ro merchant, pro- 
nounced as separate words, and each with its natural 
aco^at, will mean a house made of glass, a man made of 
tin, a mould made of iron, a merchant, who is a negro ; 
but a glass-house, a Hn-man, an iron-mould, a negro' 
merchant, taken as compound nouns, with the accent 
on the first syllable, will mean a house for the manu* 
facture of glass, a man, who works or deals in tin, a 
mould for casting iron, or a mould or stain caused hy 
the rust of iron, a merchant, who hugs and sdls negroes. 

It would, perhaps, be an improvement in sudi cases, 
to use a hyphen similar to that, whidi is used by some 
foreign printers [3=], as this would enable the student, 
on meeting with a compound word, painted part of it 
at the end of ooe line, and part at the beginning of 
the following line, to know whether the words should 
be connected with a hyphen or not. If they sh<«dd 
be coxmected by a hyphen, this one :s would be used ; 
if not, the common hyphen -. 

4. When a compound noun consists of an adyective 
and a noun, no hyphen is used; as, Sigh Sheriff, 
Ohuf Magistrate, JBrime JUBndster, 

When the adjective and its noim are used together 
as a kind of compound -adjective to another noun, a 
hyphen is inserted between the two formfft; tiius, 
The High-Ohurch doctrine. 
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6. When an JEtdjective or adverb, and a participle 
immediately following, are used together as a kind ci 
compound adjective, merely expressing a quality, with- 
out reference to immediate action, and precede the 
noun, to which they are joined, a hyphen is used ; as, 
A quich-aaiUng vessel; The above-mentioned eircum' 
stances. 

When they imply immediate action, and follow the 
noun, the hyphen is not used; as. The sTup guieh 
sailing o'er the deep [or. Quick sailing o'er the deep, 
the ship"] pursues her course. The eircumstanees aibove 
mentioned^ 



RtJLES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Final consonants are generally single ; as in man, 
hooky repeat. 

The final letters in add^ ebh, odd, jagg, egg, err, purr, 
hurr, inn, luU, and hwMi, are exceptions to this rule. 
We must also except^ I, and », immediately preceded 
by a single vowel, or by gu or gu, and a single vowel. 
Under these circumstances,^ and, in monosyllables, 
I and », are doubled, as in rebuff', call, guess, guiU; 
except in as, has^ was, gas, his, is, this, thus, us, yes, if, 
^and its compounds hereof, whereof, &c. Concerning 
I and s in words of more than one syllable, no certain 
rule can be given. 

C assumes k at the end of all monosyllables, except 
lac, zinc, and arc, 

K was formerly used after c, in many words of more 
than one syllable ; but it is now generally omitted, 
except in some few words ; as, attack^ hiUock, huUoek. 
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2. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i on receiving an addition,* unless this 
addition is '«, or a syllable beginning with i; as, carry, 
carries, carrier ; fancy, fcmcied^imci/ul ; — lady, lady^e ; 
carry, carrying, 

3. But words ending in y preceded by a vowel, 
generally retain the y on taking an increase ; as, lay, 
hoys, boyish. 

ExosPTiOKS. — JPaid, laid, lain, saith, said, and 
most of their compounds, as, unpaid, mislaid, are 
exceptions to this rule. 

4. "Words ending in silent e, generally reject the e, 
before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel * 
as, move, movest,^ moving, movable, 

Exc. 1. — ^Words ending in oe, retain the final e; 
as, shoe, shoeing; hoe, hoeing. 

Exc. 2. — ^When e is preceded by c or g, it is 
retained before otis and able; as, courageous, peace- 
able. 

Exc. 3. — The e is retained in a few words to 
prevent ambiguity ; as in singeing, to distinguish it 
from singing; in dyeing [colouring'], to distinguish 
it from dying [expiring']. 

Exo. 4. — Words terminating in ee, drop the finaj 

letter only when the addition begins with e ; as, 

see, seer, seeth; fiee,fieest; agree, agreed. 

Einal ie, besides dropping e, changes i iato y, before 

an additional syllable beginning with i; as, lie, lying. 

* The 2nd, 4th, and 6th rules are not intended to inchide 
Buch additions as form compound words. 

t Mo9e§t is formed in accordance with the rule, by dropping 
the e in mote, and adding tat. 
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5. Words ending in silent e generally retain e on 
receiying an additicmil syllable beginning with a oon- 
8(Hiant ; as, large^ lordly, 

Bko. — Dul^y ^rs%, wholly^ aiqful, jndgntent, 
abridgment, acknowledgment, and argument, are ex- 
ceptions. 

Before^ and ty,e\a sometimes changed into i; asj 

ptt/re, jptiritg, purify, 

6. Monosyllables and words accented on the last 
syllable, ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, generally vdonble the final consonant, on 
taking an additional syllable beginning with a voweL; 
as, tan, tanner ; fulfil, falfillvng, 

Eio. 1. — ^Xand » are never doubled ; and when 
the accent is shifted, the final letter remains single ; 
as, wax^ waxen; confer^ conference. Mecel follows 
the general rule ; as in excellence, 

Eic. 2, — The derivatives of gas have only one s; 
as, gases, gasify. 

Wh^i a diphthong precedes the final letter, or when 
the accent is not on the last syllable, the ccmsonant is 
not doubled, on assuming an additional syllable ; as, 
boil, hoiUng ; visit, visitor, 

Bespecting words ending in I artdp, which are not 
accented on the last syllable, usage is not settled. 
In many words these letters are most frequently 
douUed ; as, travel, traveller; worship, worshipper. 

Many words ending in c assume k on taking an 
additional syllable beginning with e, i, or g ; aa,JrotiCf 
frolicked, frolicking. 

7. Words ending in a double consonant generally 
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retain both consonants on reoeiying an addition; ai^ 
call, callsy caller, calling, 

Bxo. — Some words ending in II drop one I on 
receiving an increase beginning with a consonant ; 
as, fidl, fulness, fully, 

8. Compound words are usually spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words, of which they are com- 
posed ; as, here-qfter, ice-house, 

Bxo. — ^An e is dropped in wherever ; and words 
ending in II often drop one I in composition ; as, 
toith^l, utirtil, aUready, 
!E is inserted before s, in forniing the plural of nouns 
and the third person singular of verbs, ending in ch 
soft, sh, Sy X, z, 0, or y, preceded by a consonant ; as, 
churches, noishes, hisses, cooes, flies, 

Eic. — Cameo, embryo, and nouns ending in io, 
form the plural by adding s alone. In the follow- 
ing words e is commonly, but not uniformly, 
omitted : — Canto, solo, grotto, jimto, quarto, octavo, 
portico, tyro, zero, and a few others. 
Many words in our language admit of two or more 
different modes of spelling ; as, cotmection, connexion; 
inquire, enquire ; negotiate, negociate ; riband, ribband, 
ribon, ribbon; chemistry, chymistry. 

In such cases the prevailing usage is to be learnt 
by observing the practice of the standard authors 
of the present day, and by consulting the best 
dictionaries. 

In some kinds of writing, such as bills and inscrip- 
tions, symbols are often used to represent either 
whole words or parts of words ; as, XII, 18, 29th, 
Ac, But in literary compositions, elegant usage 
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generally rejects these, except in giving dates, and 
the several divisions of a suhject. 



ON NOUNS. 



A noun is a word used to express the fume of an 
object ; as, Europe^ hoy^ slate^ honor, 

Nouns are of two kinds ',— proper and common. 

A proper noim is a name used to distinguish an 
indimdual object from others of the same class ; as, 
l^omMy Duhlin, Severn^ JEtna, August. 

A common noun is a name, which may be applied to 
any one of a whole clast of objects ; as, desk, cottage^ 
village, scholar. 

Common nouns embrace also the particular classes, 
termed abstract, verbal or participial, and collective. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality con- 
sidered apart from the object, to which it belongs; 
as, hardness, strength, wisdom, benevolence, Thus^ in 
bea/uiijul flower, the quality expressed by the word 
bea/atiful, when considered as separated from the oiy- 
ject flower, forms the abstract noun beauty, 

K pa/rticipial notm is a word, which has the form of 
a participle, and performs the office of a noun ; as, 
" They could not avoid submitting to this influence.** 

A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is a name, 
that denotes a collection of many individuals; as, 
school, flock, people, assembly. 
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ON GENDER. 

Gender is tbe distinction of objects with regard to 
sex. 

There are three genders ; — ^the masculine, the femi- 
nine^ and the neuter. 

Nouns, which denote males, are of the maeeuUne 
gender; as, many Ir other ^ Icing, father. 

Nouns, which denote females, are of the feminine 
gender ; as, woman, sister, queen, mother. 

Nouns, which denote objects neither male nor fe- 
male, are of the neuter gender ; as, rock, wind, paper, 
knowledge. 

Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes ; 
as, cousin, friend, neighbour, parent, person, servant 
The gender of these is usually determined by the 
context. To such words some grammarians have ap- 
plied the unnecessary and improper term common 
gender, Murray justly observes, " There is no such 
gender belonging to the language. The business of 
parsing can be effectually performed without haying 
recourse to a common gender^ — The term is more 
useful, and less liable to objection, as applied to the 
learned languages; but with us it is plainly a 
solecism. 

Nouns of the masculine or feminine gender are fre- 
quently used in a general sense, including both sexes ; 
as, " And with thee will I break in pieces the horse 
and his rider," Jer, li. 21. " Qt) to the ant, thou 
sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise,** ^rov. 
yi. 6. 
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When we speak of males and females of our own 
species, without regard to sex, we generally employ 
a term in the masculine gender ; as, *' Man is mortal ; " 
" GHie authors said poets of the age." 

In speaking of young children, and of animate 
objects, whose sex is unknown, we ofben employ the 
neuter pronoun it; as, " The child was well, when I 
saw it; " '^He caught ike bird, but it soon escaped 
from him." 

In the English language the gender of nouns fol- 
lows the prdep of nature ; but in the Greek, Latin, 
and German tongues, the grammatical genders are 
frequently assigned without regard to sex ; while in 
the Erench, Italian, &c., which have no neuter gender, 
jBTery object is, of necessity, regarded as either mascu- 
line or feminine. 

By a figure of speech called PersonifieoMon, gender 
is sometimes attributed to objects without sex* Thus 
the stm, time, death, &c., are usuaJly considered as 
masculine; and the earth, a ship, virtue, &c., are 
commonly characterised as feminine. 

This figurative mode of expression, by which we 
give life and sex to things inanimate^ contnfauteB 
greatly to the force and beauty of our language, and 
renders it, in this respect, superior to the polished 
languages of Greece and Eome. 

No fixed rule can be given to determine, in all 
cases, which gender should be assigned to inanimate 
objects personified. Those, which are distinguished for 
boldness or strength, are generally regarded as mascu- 
line; and those, which are distinguished for beauty 
or timidity, are generally characterised as feminine. 
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Abstract noiins, and the names of ships, cities, and 
countries, are usually considered as feminine. 

Excmt^lea: — ^**They arrived too late to save the 
ship, for the violent current had set her more and 
more upon the bank." — Irving, " Statesmen scoffed 
at Virttie, and she avenged herself bj bringing their 
counsels to naught." — BusselL 
" Uarth, with her thousand voices, praises God." 

Coleridge, 

" Where rolls the Oregon^ and hears no sound, 
Save hie own dashings." — Bryant. 
''The oak 
^' Shall send A^ roots abroad, and pierce thj mould." 

Bryami. 
" Child of the Sun, rdTulgent Simmer comes : 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 
And ever-fanning breezes, on hie way ; 
While, from hie ardent looks, the turning Spring 
Averts Iter blushful face." — Thomson, 
The distinction between males and females is ex 
pressed in three different ways. 

1. By the use of different words : — 



Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Masculine. 


Mminine. 


Beau 


beUe 


Cock 




hen 


Boar 


sow 


Colt 




. fflly 


Boy 


girl 


Dog 




bitch 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Drake 




duck 


Brother 


sister 


Eari 




countess 


BuU 


cow 


Father 




mother 


Buck 


doe 


!Priar or 


monk nun 


Bulbck 


heifer 


Gaffer 




gammer 
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Mminine, 


Masculine. 


Feminine, 


Gkmder 


goose 


Master 


miss 


Gkfntleraaa 


lady 


Milter 


spawner 


Hart 


roe 


Nepbew 


niece 


Horse 


mare 


Papa 


mamma 


Husband 


wife 


Bam 


ewe 


King 


queen 


Sloven 


slut 


Lad 


lass 


Son 


daughter 


Landlord 


landlady 


Stag 


hind 


Lord 


lady 


Uncle 


aunt 


Male 


female 


Widower 


widow 


Man 


woman 


Wizard 


witch 


Master 


mistress 






2, Bj a difference of termination :— 




Masculine, 


feminine. 


Abbot 




abbess 




Actor 




actress 




Administrator 


administratrix 


Adulterer 


adulteress 




Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Arbiter 




arbitress 




Author 




authoress 




Baron 




baroness 




Beneffictor 


benefactress 




Caterer 




cateress 




Chantei 




chantresB 




Conductor 


conductress 




Count 




countess 




Czar 




czarina 




Daupbin 


dauphiness 




Deacon 




deaconess 




Director 


directress and directrix 
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Don 


donna 


Duke 


, duchess 


Elector 


electress 


Emperor 


empress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Executor 


executrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Heir 


heiress 


Heritor 


heritrix 


Hero 


heroine 


Hunter 


huntress 


Host 


hostess 


Infant* 


in£uitat 


Instructor 


instructress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Lion 


lioness 


Marquess 


marchioness 


Margrave 




Mayor 


mayoress 


JN'egro 


negress 


Patron 


patroness 


Peer 


peeress 


Poet 


poetess 


Prior 


prioress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Protector 


protectress 


Priest 


priestess 



17 



^ In our early poetry applied to the child or son of a king ; 
to a prince. The Spaniards nse the word as the title of a 
prince of the blood royal. 

t A princess descended from the royal blood of Spain. 

C 
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Prince 
Seamster 
Shepherd 
Songster 
Sorcerer 
Sultan 
Tailor 
Testator 
Tiger 
Tutor 
Viscount 
Votary 
By prefixing or affixing another word 



princess 

seamstress 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

sultaness and sultana. 

tailoress 

testatrix 

tigress 

tutoress 

yiscountess 

votaress 



Masculine, Feminine, 

Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 

He-goat she-goat 

Male-child female-child 

Man-servant maid-servant 

Milk-man milk-maid 

Moor-cock moor-hen 

Pea-cock pea-hen 

Turkey-cock turkey-hen 

Some words are used only in the feminine ; ae, 
Jmazon, hnmette, dowager, shr&w, siren, virago. 



ON THE FORMATION OF THE PLtlRAL NUMBER 
OF NOUNS. 

The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding « 
or ^ to the singular. 
Words endiug in a sounds which will unite with, the 
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sound of Sf form Ute plural by adding s only ; as, herd^ 
herds; tree, trees. 

Words ending in a sound, whidi will not unite with 
the sound of #, f<»nn the plural by adding es : 2^, fox, 
faxes; lash, lashes. 

Words ending in silent e, whose last sound will not 
combine with the sound of s, add s only &r the plural ; 
as, rose, roses ; voice, voices. 

Most nouns ending in 0, preceded by a consonant, 
form the plural by the addition of es; as, cargo, car* 
goes; hero, heroes; but the following nouns are com- 
monly writt^i in the plural with s only : — canio, folio, 
grotto, jvmio, motto, memento, nuncio, punctilio, portico, 
gumrto, octavo, solo, zero, seraglio, and tyro. There are 
also a few others, with respect to which, usage is not 
uniform. 

Several nouns ending in/ or^ change their termi- 
nation into ves in tiie plural ; as, Uaf loaves; life, 
lives: heef, beeves; shelf, shelves; knife, knives. 
Others, as, chief, dwarf, ffe, grief, gulf, handkerchief, 
hoof, proof, roof, reproof, safe, scarf, strife, surf, turf, 
and most of tiiose ending in ff, form the plund regu- 
lariy; as, gu^f, gulfs; m/uff, mwffs. Btaff has staves 
in the plural, but its compounds are regular; as, 
flagstaff, flagstcffs. 

Nouns ending in y after a consonant ibrm the 
plural by changing y into ies; as, ladg, ladies. But 
nouns ending in y after a yowel form the plural regu- 
larly ; as, day, days. 

Many words ending in y were formerly spdled with 
te in the singular ; as, glorie, vaniHe. The termina- 
tion »0 in the singular is now laid aside for y, while 
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the old plural termination ie» is retained ; as, y2of^, 
glories ; vanity, vaniUes. 

The plurals of the following nouns are varioiislj 
formed: — many men; woman, toomen; child, children; 
09, oxen ; mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese ; Jhoi, 
feet; brother, pothers [when applied to persons of 
the same fuuilj] ; brother, brethren [when applied to 
persons of the same society or profession] ; die, diet 
[stamps for coining] ; die, dice [small cubes for gam- 
ing] ; genius, genii [aerial spirits] ; genius, geniusei 
[men of genius] ; pea, pease [the species] ; pea, peas 
[the seeds as distinct objects] ; penmy, pence [in c<nn- 
putation] ; penny, pewnies [as distinct pieces of coin]. 
Spoonful, mouse-trap, camera'obscura, Ave-Maria^ 
and other similar compound nouns form the plural 
regularly; as, spoonfuls, mouse-traps, camera-obsouratj 
Ave-Marias. But words, composed of an adjectiye 
and a noun, or of two nouns connected by a pr^o- 
sition, generally form the plural by adding s to the 
first words ; as, court-martial, courts-martial; hmgU- 
errant, knights-errant; aide-de-canip, aides-de-camp; 
cousvn-german, cousins-german ; sonrin4aw, sonS'4n-laio. 
Letters and numeral figures are generally pluraljset' 
by adding an apostrophe with the letter # ; as, ISoeUh 
a^s; three f^s. The plural of words, considered as 
words merely, is formed in the same manner. 

Examples : — '* I busied myself in crossing my ft 
and dotting my T* very industriously/* — WUUs. 
'^The first or leading figures change from 9'« to 
0*#." — Sutton. " Who, that has any taste, can «i- 
dure the incessant, quick returns of the also*s, and 
the likewise^ s, and the moreover^ s, and the however' s, 
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sophy of Bhetoric' ' 




Maoy nouns adopted 


fin>m foreign languages r 


their ongin^l plurals. 




Alumnus 


alumni 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Automaton 


automata, automatons 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Analysis 


analyses 


Axis 


axes 


Apex 


apices, apexes 


Appendix 


appendices, appendixe 


Basis 


bases 


Beau 


beaux 


Bandit 


banditti, baadits 


Criterion 


criteria, criterions 


Crisis 


crises 


Calx 


calces, calxes 


Chrysalis 


chrysalides 


Cherub 


cherubim, chehibs 


Datum 


data 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Dogma 


dogmas, dogmata 


Diaeresis 


diaereses 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Bmphasis 


emphases • 


Bphemeris 


ephemerides 


Bffluvium 


effluvia 


Encomium 


encomiums, encojoiia 


Eiratum 


errata 


IFocus 


foci 
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PlU]^» 


fimgi, funguses 


Pormula 


formulas, formulae 


Ojmnasium 




Gtemia 


genera 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


Ignis fatuus 


ignes fatui 


Index 


indices [referring to a^e- 




braic quantities] 


Index 


indexes [pointers or tables 




of contents] 


Lamina 


laminae 


Larya 


larvae 


Medium 


media, mediums 


Memorandum 


memoranda, memoraTMlums 


Momentum 


momenta, momentums 


MetamorphoBi» 


metamorphoses 


Miasma 


miasmata 


Monsieur 


messieurs 


Nebula 


nebulae 


Oasis 


oases 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


Parenthesis 


parentheses 


Phasis 


phases 


Sadius 


radii 


Scholium 


. scholia, scholiums 


Stratum 


strata 


Stamen 


stamens, stamina 


Stimulus 


stimuli 


Seraph 


serapliim, seraphs 


Speculum 


specula 


Thesis 


theses 


Vortex 


vortices 
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Some nouns liave the same form in both numbers ; as, 
deery sheep^ ttoine^ trouf^ salmon, congeries, teries, 
species f means, odds, bellows; — etMcs, maHhemoHes, me- 
taphysics, pneumatics, optics, and other similar names 
of sciences. 

There are aUo several nouns of number, which do 
not commonly vary their forms in the plural; as, 
" Six dozen ; " ** Three score and ten." 

The words liorse,Jbot, and infantry, denoting bodies 
of soldiers, are singular in form, but plural in signifi- 
cation. Cavalry is often used in the same manner. 
The words aUnnon, saU^ and head, are also frequently 
employed in a plural sense. 

Examples : — " Nelson now proceeded to his sta- 
tion with eight «at7 of frigates under his command." 
— Southey, " A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city." — Bohertson. " He 
ordered two cannon to be fired." — Irving, 
The following words, though sometimes used as 
singular nouns, are more properly plural: — alms, 
amends, pains, riches, wages. 

The following are used only in the plural : — 

Annals Drawers [an article of 

Archives dress] 

Ashes Dregs 

Assets Embers 

Billiards Entrails 

Bitters Goods 

Bowels Hatches 

Breeches Hose [stockings] 

Clothes Hysterics 

Calends Idas 
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Literati 


Pleiads 


Lees 


Snuffers 


Letters [literature] 


Scissors 


Lungs 


Shears 


Minutiae 


Shambles 


Maimers 


Tidings 


Morals 


Tongs 


Nippers 


Thanks 


Nones 


Vespers 


Orgies 


Vitals 


Pincers 


Victuals 



Nouns, denoting objects, which do not admit of 
plurality, are used only in the singular; as, gold, 
silver^ wheats wine, flowr, industry, pride, wisdom. 

When, however, different kinds or varieties are 
spoken of, words of this class sometimes take the 
plural form ; as, " The waters of Germany; *' — " The 
wines of France." The different species or classes 
are here signified, and not a number of individuals of 
tb«) same class. 

The word news is now regarded as singular, though 
it was formerly used in both numbers. Shakspere 
has it most frequently in the plural. 

Proper names are sometimes pluralised like other 
nouns ; asj The two Scipios, the Howards, the J6h/nr 
sons ; but these plural names are not used to desig- 
nate individuals, and may with more propriety be 
classed with common nouns. 

In forming the plural of a proper name and a title, 
taken as one complex noun, the plural termination is 
most frequently annexed to the title only : — 
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JSxamples ;— "The Misses Vanlioinrigh."— JWm- 
hurffh Jaumdl. ^^ Messrs. Percy."— /Sbti^A^, 
In forming the plural of proper names, to which 
titles are prefixed, usage is still unsettled. While a 
decided majority of our popular writers pluralise'the 
title and not the name, as, "The Misses Morgan," 
there is also a large dass of writers equally reputable, 
who pluralise the name and not the title ; as, " The 
Miss Marians" 

JExamples:— ''The Miss Thomsons:* — Boiler. 
"The two Miss JPlamborouffhs.''— Goldsmith. 
Beside the two forms already exhibited, there is still 
another, in which the plural termination is annexed 
to both the name and the title ; as, " The Misses Mor- 
gans J* This form, though not very common, is not 
entirely destitute of authority. 

Examples : — " The Messrs. Wilsons." — Jones. 
" The two Misses Beauvoirs.** — Blackwood. 
The proper names of nations, societies, groups ot 
islands, and chains of mountains, are generally plural ; 
as, The French^ The Moravians The Azores, The Alps, 
The Andes. 



ON THE VERB. ^ 

A Verb * is a word, which expresses an assertion or 
affirmation ; as, I am ; I teach ; 1 am taught. 
Verbs are divided into regular and irregular. 
A regular verb is one, which forms its past tense 

• The term verb is deriyed from the Latin verbumt wliich 
signifies a word. This part of speech is so called, because the 
verb is the principal word in a sentence. 
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and perfect participle by adding d or ed to tbe pre- 
sent ; as, present, love ; past, heed; p^ect participle, 
loved; call, called, called, 

Eegular verbs terminating in silent e form tbeir 
past tense and perfect participle by the addition of d 
only, and those ending in any other letter, by tiie 
addition of ed. 

The verbs hear, pay, say, and lay, which do not end 
in e, and which add d only for the past tense and per- 
fect participle, are classed with nregular verbs. 

An irregular verb is one, which does not form its 
past tense and perfect participle by adding <^ or ^ to 
the present ; as, preset, see; past, smo ; perfect par- 
ticiple, seen ; go, went, gone. 



ON THE PARTICIPLE. 

The participle is a mode of the verb, partaking of 
the properties of the verb and the adjective ; as, see- 
ing, seen, having seen, having been seen. 

Participles may be classed under two general divi- 
sions : — i/mpetfect * Vi.n^ perfect, 

* ** The distinguishing characteristic of this participle is, that 
it denotes an unfinished and progressive state of the being, 
action, or passion ; it is, therefore, properly denominated the 
IMPBBFBCT participle." -^Brofon. 

« All, that is peculiar to the participles is, that the one sig- 
nifies 9k perfect, and the other an imperfect action." — Pickboum, 

** The most unexceptionable distinction, which grammarians 
make between the participles, ia that the one points to the 
continuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the 
verb, and the other, to the ccnnpletion of it."— Jfwrray, 
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An vmperfect participle denotes the continnanoe of 
an action or state ; as, calXvng^ seeing, heing Been, 

Imperfect participles relate to present, past, or 
fnture time, according as they are connected with 
Tcrbs in the present, past, or future tense. 

A perfect participle denotes the completion of an 
action or state ; as, called^ seen^ having seen. 

Participles are also divided into simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple participle is a participle, that consists of 
odIj one word ; as, daing^ done. 

A compound participle is a participle, that is com- 
posed of two or more words ; as, heing seen^ Jumng 
eeen, having been seen. Being seen is a compound im- 
perfect participle ; having seen and having been seen are 
compound perfect participles. 

Participles, like other modifications of the verb, 
have a transitive, an intransitive, and a passive use. 
Thus — seeing and having seen are transitive; being 
and walking, intransitive ; seen and having been seen, 
passive. 

Participles often lose their verbal character, and 
become acQectives; as, "A moving spectacle;" "A 
revised edition." They are then caJledjporfuT^ptoZ ad- 
jectives. 

Participles are also used to perform the office of 
nouns ; as, '' They could not avoid submitting to this 
influence." When used in this manner, they are called 
participial nouns. 
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The Imperfect partioiple is formed by adding ing tc 
the verb ; as, call, calling. 

The Perfect paHicvple is formed by adding d to 
verbs, that end in silent e; as, love, loved; and ed to 
verbs, that end in any other letter ; as, call, called. 

But Verbs ending in silent e, on assuming ing, omit 
the e; as. Love, loving, 

Exception 1. Singeing, swingeing, and dyeing, the 

imperfect participles of singe, swi/nge, and dye, retain 

the e, to distinguish them from singing, swinging, 

and dying, the participles of sing, swing, and ^^. 
Exception 2. Verbs ending in ta omit the e, and 

change the i into y before ing ; as, 5V^, ^wjy. 

Verbs of one syllable ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, [or by two vowels, if the 
first is w,] on assuming ing or ed, double thecal con- 
sonant; as. Ship, shipping, shipped; Quit, quitting, 



Exceptions, Suit, suiting, suited; Bruit, bruiting, 
bruited. 

Verbs ending in a single consonant, preceded by 
more than one vowel, [unless the one before the last 
be u or i^J do not double the ^final consonant, on 
assuming ing; as. Load, loading, loaded; Swab, swab- 
hing, swabbed. 

Exception. Mecruit, recruiting, recruited. 

Verbs of more than one syllable ending in a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, [or by tu>o 
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vowels, if the first is u or w,"] and having the accent 
on the last syllable, double the Jlnal consonant, on 
assuming m^ or ed; as, Defer^ deferring y deferred; 
Acquit, €tcquitting, acquitted. 

Verbs of more than one syllable ending in a eingle 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, and not ac- 
cented on the last syllable, do kot double the final 
consonant, on assuming ing ; as, Beeover, recovering ; 
Qndet, quieting. 

Note, The affix from quiet seems to contradict or 
form an exception to the Bule ; as the final consonant 
is preceded by more than one vowel ; but the Bule 
applies only to the last syllable, which contains no 
more than one vowel. 

Verbs ending in y, preceded by a comonant, change 
the g into i, on assuming ed ; as, Study, studied. 

Verbs ending in y, preceded by a vowel, on assum- 
ing ed, do not change the y ; as, Journey, journeyed. 

Verbs ending in ee omit the latter e, on assuming 
ed; fiA, agree, agreed ; fee, feed. 

Verbs ending in c assume h before vng and ed ; 
as. Frolic, froliehmg, frolicked ; Mimic, mimicking, 
mimicked; Traffic, trafficking, trafficked. 

Shoe makes shoeing ; Moe, hoeing, hoed ; JEye, eyeing, 
eyed. 

The following words ought not to double the final 
consonant when a terminadon is added : — 

J^arel, barrel, benefit, bias, bigot, billet, bifff'et, 
cancel, carol, cavil, channel, counsel, cudgel, dial, drivel, 
duel, equal, fillet, gallop, gambol, gibbet, gossip, granel, 
grovel, handsel, jewel, kewnel, kidnap, level, libel, limit, 
marshal, marvel, model, parallel, parcel, pencil, pommel, 
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quarrel, revel, rival, rivet, shovel, ehrivel, snivel, tram' 
mel, travel, wamseot, and worship. 



ON " SHALL" AND " WILL." 

In affirmative sentenoee, shall, in the iirst person, 
simply foretells ; as, " I shall write." In the seoond 
and third persons, shall is used potentially, denoting 
a promise, command, or determination ; as, '^ You shall 
be rewarded;"— "Thou shalt not kill;"— "He shall 
be punished." Will, in the first person, is used po- 
tentially, denoting promise or determination: as, "I 
will go at all hazards." In the second and third per- 
sons, will simply foretells; as, "You will soiMi be 
there ; "— " He witt expect you." 

In interrogative sentences, shall, in the first person, 
may either be used potentially to inquire the will of 
the person addressed, as, " Shall I bring you another 
book P" or, it may simply ask whether a certain event 
will occur \ as, " Shall I arrive in time for the train ?" 
When shall is used interrogatively in the second 
person, it simply deletes futurity ; as, " Shall you be 
in Edinburgh next week P" Shall, ^nployed inter- 
rogatively in the third person, has a potential signifi- 
cation, and is used'to inquire the will of the person 
addressed; as, ^^ Shall John order the carriage P" 
Will, used interrogatively in the second person, is 
potential in its signification ; as, " Will you go ?" 
Will may be used interrogatively in the third person, 
to denote mere futurily, as, " Will the boat leave 
to-dv)rP" or, it may have a potential significatioiv 
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inqoiimg the will of the persc«i i^ken of ; as, ** Will 
lie hazard his life for the safety of his Mend ?*' 

In the tubpmctwe mood, shall, in all the persons, 
denotes mere futurity ; as, " If thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault." Will, 
on the contrary, is potential in its signification, having 
respect to the will of the agent or subject ; as, " If he 
will strive to improve, he shall be duly rewarded.*' 



ON IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The following list comprises nearly all the simple 
irregular verbs in our language. 

liVhen more forms than one are used in the past 
tense, or perfect participle, that, which stands first, is 
to be preferred. 

Compound verbs, [except welcome and behave, which 
are regular,] are conjugated like the simple verbs, 
firom which they are formed; s^, foresee, foresaw, fore^ 



LIST 07 IBBEGXTLAB V£BBS. 



Present. 


Fast. 


Feff. Fart. 


Abide 


Abode 


Abode 


Am 


Was 


Been 


Awake 


Awoke, Awaked 


Awaked 


Bear 


Bore 


Bom 


[to bring forth] 




Bear,^- 


Bore 


Borne 


[to sustain] 






Beat 


Beat 


Beaten, Beat 


Begin 


Began 


Begun 


Bend, wi- 


B^t, Bended 


Bent, Bended 
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Present. 
Bereave 
Beseech 
Bid,/or. 
Bind, ««-, re- 


Fast. Perf, Fart. 
Bereft, Bereaved Bereft, Bereaved 
Besought Besought 
Bade, Bid Bid 
Bound Bound 


Bite 


Bit 


Bitten, Bit 


Bleed 


Bled 


Bled 


Blow 


Blew 


Blown 


Break 


Broke 


Broken 


Breed 


Bred 


Bred 


Bring 

Build, rtf-, up- 
Burst 


Brought 
Built, Builded 
Burst 


Brought 
Built, Builded 
Burst 


Buy 
Cast 


Bought 
Cast 


Bought 
Cast 


Catch 
Chide 


Caught, Catched 
Chid 


L Caught, Catched 
Chid 


Choose 


Chose 


Chosen 


Cleave [to adhere]Cleaved 
Cleave [to split] Clave, Cleft 
Cling Clung 
Clothe Clothed 


Cleaved 
Cleft 
Clung 
Clothed 


Come, itf-, aver- 


Came 


Come 


Cost 


Cost 


Cost 


Creep 
Crow 
Cut 


Crept 

Crew, Crowed 

Cut 


Crept 

Crowed 

Cut 


Dare* 

[to venture] 
Deal 


Dared, Durst 
Dealt 


Dared 
Dealt 


Dig 


Dug 


Dug 



• Dare, to challenge, is regular. 
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Pre*. 


Fast. 


Ferf. Fart. 


Do, 


Did 


Done 


un'y mis', over 






Draw, toith- 


Drew 


Drawn 


Drink 


Drank 


Drunk 


Drive 


Drove 


Driven 


DweU 


Dwelt, Dwelled 


Dwelt, Dwelled 


Eat 


Ate 


Eaten 


Fall, he^ 


Fell 


Fallen 


Feed 


Fed 


Fed 


Feel 


Felt 


Felt 


Fight 


Fought 


Fought 


Find 


Found 


Found 


Flee 


Fled 


Fled 


Fly 


Flew 


Flown 


Fling 


Flung 


Flung 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Forsaken 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen 


Get, he-, for- 


Got 


Got 


Gild 


Gilt, Gilded 


Gilt, Gilded 


Gird, 


Girt, Girded 


Girt, Girded 


he-, un-, en- 






GiYe,for', mis- 


Gave 


Given 


Go, for-, tmder- 


"Went 


Gone 


Grave, en- 


Graved 


Graved 


Grind 


Ground 


Groimd 


Grow 


Grew 


Grown 


Have 


Had 


Had 


Hang* 


Hung 


Hung 



♦ Banff, to take away life by hanging, is regular; as, 
"Judas departed, and went and hanffed himself." 
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Fres. 


Fast, 


Ferf. Fwrt, 


Heave* 


Heaved, Hove 


Heaved, Hoven 


Hear, over- 


Heard 


Heard 


Hew 


Hewed 


Hewn, Hewed 


Hide 


Hid 


Hidden, Hid 


Hit 


Hit 


Hit 


Hold, 


Held 


Held 


he-, with; up- 






Hurt 


Hurt 


Hurt 


Keep 


Kept 


Kept 


Kneel 


Knelt 


Knelt 


Knit 


Knit, Knitted 


Knit, Knitted 


Know,ybr^- 


Knew 


Known 


Lade 


Laded 


Laded 


Load, im-, over- 


Loaded 


Loaded 


Liet 


Lay 


Lain 


[to lie down] 






Lay 


Laid 


Laid 


[to place], in 






Lead, mis- 


Led 


Led 


Leave 


Left 


Left 


Lend 


Lent 


Lent 


Let 


Let 


Let 


Light 


Lighted, Lit 


Lighted, Lit 


Lose 


Lost 


Lost 


Make 


Made 


Made 


Mean 


Meant, Meaned 


Meant, Meaned 


Meet 


Met 


Met 


Mow 


Mowed 


Mown, Mowed 



♦ The irregular past tense and perfect participle o| this 
verb arc employed in sea language ; but the latter rarely, 
t Lie^ to tell a falsehood, is regular. 
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Fres. 


Fast. 


Ferf. Fart. 


Pay, re- 


Paid 


Paid 


Pen [to enclose"^ 


• Penned, Pent 


Penned, Pent 


Put 


Put 


Put 


Quit 


Quitted, Quit 


Quit, Quitted 


Eead 


Bead 


Bead 


Bend 


Bent 


Bent 


itid 


Bid 


Bid 


itide 


Bode 


Bidden 


Eing 


Bang, Bung 


Bung 


Itise, a- 


Bose 


Bisen 


Bive 


Bived 


Biven 


Bun, out- 


Ban 


Bun 


Saw 


Sawed 


Sawn, Sawed 


Say, w»-, gain-^ 


Said 


Said 


See, fore- 


Saw 


Seen 


Seek 


Sought 


Sought 


SeU 


Sold 


Sold 


Seethe 


Seethed, Sod 


Seethed 


Send 


Sent 


Sent 


Set, he- 


Set 


Set 


Sit 


Sat 


Sat 


Shake 


Shook 


Shaken 


Shed 


Shed 


Shed 


Shine 


Shone 


Shone 


Shoe 


Shod 


Shod 


Shoot, over- 


Shot 


Shot 


Shew or Show 


ShewedorShowed Shewn or Shown 


Shred 


Shred 


Shred 


Shrink 


Shrunk 


Shrunk 


Shut 


Shut 


Shut 



* Pen, to write, is xegulaTr 
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Pres. 


Past. 


Perf Part. 


Sing 


Sang, Sung 


Sung 


Sink 


Sank, Sunk 


Sunk 


Slay 


Slew 


Slain 


Sleep 


Slept 


Slept 


SHde 


SHd 


SHd 


Sling 


Slung 


Slung 


Slink 


Slunk 


Slunk 


sut 


sut 


SHt 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten 


Sow 


Sowed 


Sown, Sowed 


Speak, he- 


Spoke 


Spoken 


Speed 


Sped 


Sped 


Spend, mis- 


Spent 


Spent 


SpiU 


Spilt, Spilled 


Spilt, Spilled 


Spin 


Spun 


Spun 


Spit* 


Spit 


Spit 


Split 


SpHt 


SpUt 


Spread, aver- 


, he- Spread 


Spread 


Spring 


Sprang, Sprung 


Sprung 


Stand,t(;eV^-,fm(^-Stood 


Stood 


Steal 


Stole 


Stolen 


Stick 


Stuck 


Stuck 


Sting 


Stung 


Stung 


Stink 


Stank, Stunk 


Stunk 


Stride, he- 


Strode 


Stridden 


Strike 


Struck 


Struck 


String 


Strung 


Strung 


Strive 


Strove 


Striven 


StroworStrew.J^- Strowed, Strewed Strown, Strowed 






Strewn, Strewed 


• 


Spttf to put on a spit, is regular 
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:Pre8. 


Fatt. 


Feff.Fast. 


Swear, ^- 


Swore 


Sworn 


Sweat 


Sweated 


Sweated 


Sweep 


Swept 


Swept 


Swell 


Swelled 


Swelled, Swollen 


Swim 


Swam, Swum 


Swiun 


Swing 


Swung 


Swung 


Take,w»w-, wnder- 


. Took 


Taken 


he-, re-^ over- 






Teach, nw-, mis- 


Taught 


Taught 


Tear 


Tore 


Tom 


Tell,j^«- 


Told 


Told 


Think, he- 


Thought 


Thought 


Thrive 


Throve, Thrived 


Thriven, Thrived 


Throw, over- 


Threw 


Thrown 


Thrust 


Thrust 


Thrust 


Tread, rc- 


Trod 


Trodden 


Wear 


Wore 


Worn 


Weave, tm- 


Wove 


Woven 


Weep 


Wept 


Wept 


Win 


Won 


Won 


Wind, ww- 


Wound 


Wound 


Wring 


Wrung 


Wrung 


Write 


Wrote 


Written 



Obg, When the past tense is a monosyllable not 
ending in a single vowel, the second person singular 
of the solemn style is formed by the addition of est ; 
as, heardest,fleddesty lookest, Sadst, wast, saidst, and 
didst, are exceptions. 

N.B. The words beholden, hotmden, cloven, dnmJeen, 
gra/oen, laden, molten, sodden, shaven, shorn, sunken, 
stricken, stringed, and wrought, which were formerly 
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used as perfect participles, are now used only as 
adjectives. 



CORRESPONDING CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Some conjunctions are composed of two cor- 
responding words. The following list embraces most 
of this class of connectives, and exhibits the correct 
mode of employing them ; — 

Both — (md : " It is the work of a mind fitted both 
for minute researches and for large speculations." — 
Mcusaulay, 

Though, although — get, still, nevertheless : " Thovgh 
deep, yet clear — though gentle, yet not dull ; " — 
" Though a thousand rivers discharge themselves into 
the ocean, still it is never full." 

Whether^ or : " Whether it were I or they." 

Either — or : " No leave ask'st thou of either wind 
or tide." 

Neither — nor : " Neither act nor promise hastily." 

2. Some conjunctions are used in correspondence 
with adverbs or adjectives. The following are the 
principal connectives of this class : — 

As — as, so : " She is as amiable as her sister ;" — 
" As he excels in virtue, so he rises in estimation." 

8o — as : " No riches make one so happy as a clear 
conscience ;" — " Speak so as to be understood." 

So— that, expressing a consequence : " She speaks 
so low that no one can hear what she is saying." 

Not only — hut, hut also : " He was not only prudent, 
hut also industrious." 
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8uc% — as : " There never was such a time as the 
present." 

Such — thai : " Sttch is the emptiness of human en- 
joyment that we are always impatient of the present.'* 

MorCf sooner, &c. — than: "They have more than 
heart could wish ;" — " The G^reeks were braver than 
the Persians " 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

ON POINTS, THAT OCCASION DUTICULTY TO THE STUDENT. 

1. The letters to and y are consonants, when they 
precede a vowel in the same syllable: as in wine, 
ttoine, youth — ^in other situations they are vowels. 

2. A and An are one and the same article. A is 
used, whenever the following word begins with a con^ 
sonant — as, A man, a tree : or, with an aspirated h — 
as, a house, a horse : or, with a consonant sotmd — as, 
such a one, a university, a ewe, a eulogy. N.B. The 
words v/niversity, ewe, and eulogy, begin with the con- 
sonant sound of y, and the word one with the con- 
sonant soimd of w. 

An is used, whenever the following word begins 
with a vowel — as, an army, a/n ounce : or, with an h 
not sotmded — as, an hour, an heir. 

An is also employed by most writers before words 
beginning with an aspirated h, when the accent 'falls 
on the second syllable — as, "-4/1 historical piece:" 
" An hereditary government : " " An harmonious 
whole." 
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A or an is the Saxon word one or em, signifying 
one, 

3. The possessive case denotes ownership or posses- 
sion : as, " John's book " — " The sim*s rays.*' 

The possessive singular of nouns is generally formed 
by adding an apostrophe, with the letter s, to the 
nominative : as, nom. man ; poss. ToarCs. 

The possessive of singular nouns ending in the 
sound of * or i2J, is sometimes formed by adding only 
the apostrophe; as, '* Achilles^ shield.'* In poetry, 
this omissiofi of the additional * must be regarded as 
fuUy sanctioned by usage. It is also allowable in 
prose, when the use of the * 'v^ould require the utter- 
ance of several hissing sounds in rapid succession ; as, 
" Moses* disciples " — " Dames* Surveying " — " Por 
conscience* sake" — "For righteousness* sake" — but, 
say, " The witness's testimony." In all other cases 
the regular form is to be preferred ; as, " Collins* s 
Odes" — '' Erasmus*s Dialogues." 

^^ Achilles* shield his ample shoulders spread, 
Achilles* helmet nodded o'er his head." — Fope, 
" A train of heroes followed through the field. 

Who bore by turns great Ajax* seven-fold shield." 

im. 

Plural nouns ending in «, form the possessive by- 
adding an apostrophe only ; as, nom. fathers : poss. 
fathers*. 

Plural nouns, that do not end in s, form the possess- 
ive by adding both the apostrophe and s ; as, nom. 
men ; poss. msn*s. The import of the possessive may, 
in general, be expressed by the particle of Thus, for 
'* man*s wisdom," we may say, " The wisdom of man,** 
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When the singular and plural are alike in the 
nominative, the apostrophe ought to follow the * in 
the plural, to distinguish it from the singular ; as " a 
sheep^s head ;" " sheeps^ heads." 

The sign '« is a contraction of es or is. Thus 
man's^ Jeing^s, were formerly written ma/nes or manis^ 
hinges or JdngU, 

N.B. The Eev. Dr. M*CuUoch, in his admirable 
" Manual of English GTrammar," says — " It has been 
supposed that the termination ['*] of the Euglish pos- 
sessive is a contraction of the possessive pronoun his. 
Thus — 'John's book' has been said to be an abbre- 
viation of * John his book.' But this opinion is evi- 
dently erroneous. The termination ['«] cannot always 
be resolved into the pronoun his. We cannot resolve 
'queen's crown' into * queen his crown,' or * chil- 
dren's bread' into 'children his bread.' The fact 
seems to be, that the English possessive termination 
is one of the parts of our language, which we have 
preserved from the Saxon. The casal termination of 
the Saxon possessive is es or is, as appears in such 
phrases as * Godes sight,^ * Jcingis crown,^ The pro- 
gress of change in the termination seems to have been 
es, is, '«." 

Several respectable authors and critics have fallen 
into the error of regarding this possessive termination 
as a contraction of the pronoun his. " The same 
single letter [*], on many occasions, does the office of 
a whole word, and represents the his or her of our 
forefathers." — Addison. 

It is true that the word his was frequently written 
after words to form the possessive, by Spenser, Dry- 
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den, Pope, and other popular authors, during a period 
of two or three centuries, as, " Christ his sake" — " So- 
crates his rules ;" but the present contracted form of 
the possessive was in use still earlier, and our ablest 
philologists have uniformly referred its origin to the 
old Saxon termination. 

4. Adjectives have three degrees of comparison : — 
the jpositive, the comparative, and the superlative ; but 
it has been objected to the positive form, that, as it 
denotes the quality in its simple state, without in- 
crease or diminution, it cannot properly be called a 
degree. It should, however, be borne in mind that all 
adjectives imply a general comparison of qualities. 
Thus, when we say that a man is discreet, we obvi- 
ously mean that he has more discretion than the 
generality of men. So also when we say that a man 
is tall, it is implied that he is tall compared with 
other men. Hence arises the difference between the 
height of a tall man and that of a tall tree, each 
being compared with others of the same kind. In 
this sense, therefore, the positive is strictly and pro- 
perly a degree of comparison. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly : — 
^Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Qt>od, Better, Best. 

Bad, evil, or ill, Worse, Worst. 

Par, Further, Farther, Furthest, 

Farthest. 
Late, Later, Latest, [referring 

to time.'] 
Last, [in order.] 
Little, Less, Least. 
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Positive, Oompwatiue, Superlative. 

Mucb« or many, More, Most. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, {j'eferrin^ 

to place.'] 
Next, [in order.] 
Old, Older, Elder, Oldest, Eldest. 

N.B. Mder and eldest are applied to persons ; and, 
according to the best usage, only in comparing mem- 
bers of the same family. Thus — an elder brother, 
the eldest sister: but — ^Wellington was little older 
than Napoleon; the oldest street in the town. — 
B'Orsey. 

Some adjectives in the superlative degree are formed 
by adding most to the comparative, or to the word, from 
which the comparative itself is made ; as, hind, hinder, 
hvndermost or hindmost : nether, 'nethermost : up, upper, 
uppermost or upmost : in, inner, innermost or inmost. 

Diminution of quality is expressed by less and least, 
whether the adjective be of one syllable or more than 
one ; as, hold, less hold, least hold. 

5. There seems to be no good reason for joining on 
and other. An here excludes any other article : and 
analogy and consistency require that the words be 
separated. Their union has sometimes led to an im- 
proper repetition of the article ; as, " Anoi\{ev such a 
man,*' for " An other such man." 

6. The pronoun you was originally plural in signifi- 
cation, but it is now universally employed in popular 
discourse to represent either a singular or a plural 
noun. 

No usage of our language is more fully established 
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than that, which recognizes you as the representative 
of nouns in the singular number. 

Brightlcmd, one of the earliest of our English gram- 
marians, who wrote in 1710, classes you with the 
singular pronouns J, thou, and he, Qreenwood, in his 
celebrated grammar, which appeared the following 
year, says — " Thou or you is of the second person 
singular." The same opinion was entertained by 
many other grammatical writers of the last century. 

Lindley Murray's G^rammar first appeared in 1796. 
Following the practice of the Society of PrieKds,— the 
community, in which he was educated, — ^he restricted 
you to the plural number ; and such was the influence 
of his example that this word was, for a time, very 
generally excluded from the list of singular pronouns. 

There has, however, always existed a respectable 
class of authors, who have treated the pronoun you 
as singular, when used to personate an individual : 
and, during the last forty years, the number of this 
class has very rapidly increased. 

" It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclu- 
sively a plural pronoun in the modem English lan- 
guage. It may be a matter of history, that it was 
originally used as a plural only: and it may be a 
matter of theory, that it was first applied to individuals 
on a principle of flattery : but the fact is, that it is 
now our second person singular. When applied to an 
individual, it never excites any idea either of plurality 
or of adulation : but excites, precisely and exactly, the 
idea, that was excited by the use of thou, in an earlier 
stage of the language.*' — Jeffrey, in the Edmburgh 
Bevieuj. 
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** If a word, once exclusively plural, becomes, by 
Tmiyersal use, the sign of individuality, it must take its 
place in the singular number. That this is the fact 
with you, is proved by national usage." — Webster, 

7. The " Society of Friends*^ profess to use thou in 
addressing a single individual — ^many of them, how- 
ever, [perhaps from an idea that it is less formal] 
misemploy thee for thou, and often join it to the third 
person of the verb instead of the second. Such ex- 
pressions as '' thee does, thee is, thee has, thee thinks,'' 
&c. are double solecisms: they set all grammar at 
defiance. We have, however, in Scripture, an instance 
of similar inaccuracy: — "For thou shalt eat the 
labour of thine hands : O well is thee [that is to say, 
O thee is well,] and happy shalt thou be." — Fsahn 
cixviii. 2. Frayer Booh Translation. 

8. Never say "I ha/oe come'*— "He has risen" — 
"They were once in good circumstances, but have 
now fallen" — ^but "I aw come" — "He is risen" — 
" They were, &c., but are now fallen." 

9. We nearly always see can and not written as one 
word : thus, ccmnot. This is not always correct. The 
rule for the junction or non-junction is very simple : 
When power is denied, can and not are united to 
prevent ambiguity: as, "I can/not go." But when 
the power is affirmed, and something else is denied, 
the words are written separately : as, " The Christian 
apologist c(m not merely expose the utter baseness of 
the infidel assertion, but he has also positive ground 
for erecting an opposite and confronting assertion in 
its place." 

10. When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
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ties belong to things individually different, though of 
the same name, the article should be repeated: as, 
" A black and a white horse." 

When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article 
should not be repeated : as, " ^ black and white 
horse.'* N.B. By a repetition of the article before 
several adjectives in the same construction, a repe- 
tition of the noun is implied ; but, without a repeti- 
tion of the article, the adjectives are confined to one 
and the same noun. 

To avoid repetition, inconsistent qualities are some- 
times joined to a plural noun : as, " The old and new 
testaments," for " The old and the new testament." 

11. Were is sometimes used for would he, or, should 
he : as, " Ah ! what were man, should Heaven refuse 
to hear?" 

Sad is also occasionally employed for would have, 
or, should have : as " I had not known sin but by the 
law." 

12. The verb need is often used in the third person 
singular of the indicative present, without the per- 
sonal termination : as, " The truth need not be dis- 
guised:" "There was one condition, whichneed not 
be mentioned." 

13. "When the article a or an is placed before the 
words few and little, it generally changes their mean- 
ing from negative to positive. Thus — when we say, 
** There were few persons present," the word few is 
used in a negative sense, in distinction from mcm/y, to 
denote the smallness of the number. But when we 
say, " There were a few persons present," the word 
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few is used in a jpositwe sense, in distinction from 
noney to denote l^at there were some persons present. 
The expressions, " He needs little aid," and " He 
needs a little aid," serve also to illustrate this 
remark. 

14. "When two nouns following a comparative refer 
to different persons or things, the article should he 
repeated before the second noun : but, when the two 
nouns refer to the same person or thing, the article 
should not be repeated. Thus, in the sentence, " He 
is a better soldier than a scholar," the terms soldier 
and scholar relate properly to different individuals, 
and it is implied that he is a better soldier than a 
scholar would be. But, in the sentence, " He is a 
better soldier than scholar," the terms soldier and 
scholar are limited to one individual, and it is implied 
that he is better in the capacity of a soldier than in 
that of a scholar. 

15. Adjectives, that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in number: as, '^ That sort" 
— " Those sorts." Never say, " Those sort of per- 
sons" — a very common expression. 

16. When the adjective is necessarily plural, the 
noun should be made so toot as, " Twenty ^owtw^," 
not "Twenty jpotmd:'' a very common mistake. 
N.B. In some peculiar phrases, however, this rule 
appears to be disregarded: as, " Two hmidred permy- 
worth of bread is not sufficient." John vi. 7. — " Twenty 
sail of vessels." — " A hundred head of cattle." 

17. The noun means has the same form in both 
numbers : it should, therefore, be used with an adjec- 
tive of the singular or plural number, as the sense 
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requires : as, " By tJds means they bear witness to 
each other.'' Mean, in this sense, is not in good use. 

18. When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never include the 
former : as, " Iron is more useful than all the metals." 
It should be, " than all the other metals." 

19. When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the 
former : as, " A fondness for show, is, of ^all other 
follies, the most vain." The word other should be 
expunged. 

20. An explanatory clause should never be inserted 
between a positive noun and the word, by which it is 
governed. The following sentence is faulty in this 
respect : — " She began to extol the farmer's, as she 
called him, excellent understanding." It should be, 
" She began to extol the excellent understanding of 
the farmer, as she called him." 

21. The pronoun who should not be used to repre- 
sent a name, which is taken merely as a word. Thus, 
" The court of Queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy," should be, " The 
court of Queen Elizabeth, whose name was but another 
word for prudence and economy." 

22. The word wha;t should not be used for the con- 
junction that, nor that for the compound relative what, 
that is to say, for the relative pronoun what as equi- 
valent in signification to that which, or those which. 
The following sentences are in this respect faulty : — 
" They would not believe but what he was guilty :" — 
"We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen." 
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23. What is sometiines used adverbiallj, in the 
sense oi partly, or in part : as, '' What with ' wooding ' 
at two or three places, and what with the excitement 
of the day, we were too fatigued to give more than a 
glance and a passing note of admiration to the beauty 
of the scene." 

24. Bektiyes should be so placed as to preyent all 
ambiguity in regard to the words, which thej are 
intended to represent. The following sentence is, 
therefore, objectionable ;—" He is unworthy of the 
confidence of a fellow-being, that disregards the laws 
of his MjAer." Corrected ; — " He, that disregards the 
laws of his Maker, is unworthy of the confidence of a 
fellow-being." 

'* I am the man, who command you." This sen- 
tence is ambiguous, and may be corrected in two 
different ways. If who is intended to refer to J, we 
should say, "I, who command you, am the man." 
But if who is intended to refer to man, then we should 
say, " I am the man, who commands you." 

25. In familiar language, the relative is sometimes 
improperly omitted. Thus, ^' He is a man I greatly 
esteem," should be, '*He is a man, whom I greatly 
esteem." So also, '' I am dissatisfied with the manner 
I haye spent my time," should be, "I am dissatisfied 
with the manner, in which I haye spent my time." 

26. Whatever is sometimes employed merely for the 
purpose of rendering a word or phrase emphatic : as, 
" No condition whatever,^* 

27. In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether 
an adjectiye or an adyerb is required, the student 
should carefully attend to the definitions of these 

s 
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parts of speech, and consider whether, in the case in 
question, quality or mannet is to be expressed : if the 
former, an adjective is proper : if the latter, an adverb. 
The following examples will illustrate this point: 
" She looks eold : — she looks coldly on him.'* " I sat 
silent : — I sat silently musing." " St&nd Jirm : — main-' 
tain your c&usejirmly,^* 

28. The pronominal adjectives, each, eeery, either, 
and neither, are always in the third person singular : 
and, when they are the leading words in their clauses, 
they require verbs and pronouns to agree with them 
accordingly : as, *'Each of you is entitled to his share." 

29. Either and neither relate to two things only : 
when more are referred to, any and none should be 
used instead of them : as, " Any of the three," — not, 
''Either of the three.** *' None of the four,**— not, 
''Neither oi the ioMir 

30. Which, as well as who, was formerly applied to 
persons : as, "Our Father, vMch art in heaven." It 
may still be applied to a young child : as, "The child, 
which died." 

31. Nouns of multitude, unless they express per- 
sons directly as such, should not be represented by 
the relative who : to say, " The family, whom I visited," 
would hardly be proper : that would here be better. 
When, however, such nouns are strictly of the neuter 
gender, the pronoun which may represent them : as, 
" The committees, which were appointed." 

32. An adverb should not be used, where a pre- 
position and a relative pronoun would better express 
the relation of the terms : as, " A cause, where justice 
is so much concerned :'* say, " in which justice,*' Ac. 
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83. Where a pronoim or a pronominal adjec^Te 
will not express the moaning clearly, the noun must 
be repeated. In the following sentence the meaning 
is not clearly expressed : '* We see the beautiful va- 
riety of colour in the rainbow^ and are led to 
consider ^e cause of tV," say, ''the cause of that 
▼ariety." 

84. The relative thai may be applied either to per- 
sons or to things. In the following cases it is pref^- 
able to w^ or ithieh : — 1. After an adjective of the 
Bupeirlative degree : as, ^ He was the^r^^, thai came.'* 
2. After the adjective same: as, "This is the same 
pers(m, that I met before." — 3. After tiie antecedent 
who: as, **Who, that has comm(Hi sense, can think 
so?" — 4. After a joint reference to persons and 
things : as, " He spoke of ihe men and things, that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent: as, 
** Thoughts, that breathe, and wordsy that bum." — 
6. After an antecedent introduced by the expletive 
U: 9B,**It is ifoUf that command." " It was J, that 
did it." — 7. And, in general, where the propriety of 
wh) or which is doubtful : as, " The little child, that 
was placed in the midst." 

35. A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, 
requires a noun in the third person singular, neuter : 
as, " The nation will enforce its laws*" 

Most collective nouns of the neuter gender may 
take the regular plural form, and be repres^ited by a 
pronoun in the third person |dural, neuter : as, " The 
nations will enforce their laws." 

36. The adjuncts of the nominative do not contrd 
its agreement with the verb: as, "Six months* ffi- * 
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terest was due." — " The propriety of these rules t* 
evident." — " The mill, with all its appurtenances, wa9 
destroyed." 

37. Either is occasionally employed by good writers 
in the sense of ectoh : as, " On either side the giant 
guards divide." — Southey. " The Sabine hills and the 
Albanian mountains stretch on either hand." — Irving, 
N.B. This practice, however, should be carefblly 
avoided. 

38. In the use of comparative and superlative ad- 
jectives, care should be taken not to include a noun 
or pronoun in a class, to which it does not belong, 
nor exclude it from a class, to which it does belong. 
Thus, it would be improper to say, '^Socrates was 
wiser than any Athenian," because Socrates was him- 
self an Athenian, and could not be wiser than himself. 
The correct form would be, " Socrates was wiser than 
any other Athenian," or, " Socrates was the wisest of 
the Athenians." The following sentence is also 
erroneous : — " The vice of covetousness, of all others, 
enters deepest into the soul." Covetousness is not 
one of the other vices, as the construction of the 
sentence would imply. Corrected : — " Of all the vices, 
covetousness enters deepest into the soul." 

39. The word " self when used alone, is a noun : 
as, "The love of «c/fis' predominant." 

40. Double comparatives and superlatives, as worser, 
most straitest, should be carefully avoided. 

The word lesser is, however, sometimes employed by 
good writers : as, " Of lesser note." — Goldsmith. 
" Lesser graces." — Blair. " Like lesser streams." — 
Coleridge, 
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41. The verbs need and want are sometimes em- 
ployed in a general sense, without a nominative, ex- 
pr^»ed or implied : as, '^ There needed a new dispen- 
sation of religion for the moral reform of society.'* — 
Mveleigh* " There neede no better picture of his desti- 
tute and piteous situation, than that furnished by the 
homely pen of the chronicler." — Irving. " Whereso- 
ever the case of the opinions came in agitation, there 
vHMnted not patrons to stand up to plead for them." — 
Sparks. 

" Nor did there want 
Cornice, or frieze^ with bossy sculptures graven." 

Milton. 

42. Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur, in 
which intransitive verbs are followed by objectives 
depending on them: as, ^'Perhaps we have wanted 
the spirit, the manliness, to look the subject fully in 
the face.**— CAaitnifty. " They laughed him to scorn." 
—Matt. ix. 24. 

" The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away*" 

Goldsmith. 
48. The verb learn is often improperly used for 
teach : as, " It is of little utility to learn scholars that 
certain words are signs of certain moods and tenses." 
Insert teach in the place of learn. 

4A. The imp^ect participle of a transitive verb is 
sometimes employed in a passive sense: as, ''The 
fortress was building.** 

Different opinions have long existed among critics 
respecting this passive use of the imperfect participle. 
Many respectable writers substitute the compound 
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paasifo paridoiple : as, ''The houBe is hein^ hmlt:^^ — 
" The book is hemg prinied." The prerailing pmctioey 
howerer, of the best authors, is in fa¥our of the simple 
form : as, ** The house is hmldin^.'* 

*'The propriety of these imperfect passire tenses 
has been doubted by almost all our grammarians : 
though I believe but few of them have written many 
pages without condeseending to make use of them. 
Dr. Beattie says, ' One of the greatest defects of the 
English tongue, with regard to the verb, seems to b© 
the want of an imperfect passive participle.' — ^And yet 
he uses the imperfect participle in a passive sense as 
often as most writers." — PicJcbourrCa ^^Dissertation on 
ike English Verb:* 

A distinguished Beview^ thus expresses himself in 
refi^rence to this poiQt : " Several oth^ expressions of 
this sort now and then occur, such aa the new-fangled 
and most uncouth solecism ' is being done* for the 
good old English idiomatic expression ' is doing,* — an 
absurd periphrasis, driving out a pointed and pithy 
turn of the English language." 

46. When the nominative is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the verb must agree with 
it in the plural number: as, '^The council were 
divided." 

46. When a verb has nominatives of di&rant per- 
sons or numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree 
with that, which is placed nearest to it, and be under- 
stood to the rest, in the person and number required : 
as, "Neither he nor his brothers were th^." — 
" Neidver you nor I enn concemed." 

Bat when the nominatives require differ^il; lomul 
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of tiie rerb, it is, in general, mwe elegant to expreaa 
the Terb, or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of 
them : as, ^' Kther thou art to blame, or I «ffi." — 
'* N^Hier were their numbers, nor woe their destina- 
tion, known." 

47. The speaker should generally mention himsi^ 
last : as, " Thou or Jmust go." — " He then addressed 
his ^Uscourse to mj father and me^ — But in con- 
fessing a fault he may assiune the first place : as, '' J 
andBobertdidit." 

48. Participles hare the same goyemment as the 
T^bs, from which they are deriyed. The preposition 
qf^ therefore, should not be used after the participle, 
when the yerb does not require it. Q%us, in phrases 
like tiie following, of is imprc^er : " Keeping of one 
day in seven:" — "By preadiing of repentance :"--^ 
« They left off beating of PauL" 

When participles are compounded with something, 
that does not belong to the yerb, they become adjee* 
tiyes: and, as such, they cannot goyem an object 
after them. The following sentence from ^Jonee^e 
Ckur^ JButory^* is, therefore, inaocurate: "When 
Caius did any thing unbecoming his dignity." 

When a transitiye participle is conyerted into a 
noun, of must be inserted to goyem the object fol- 
lowing. 

An imperfect or a compound partidple, preceded by 
an article, an adjectiye, or a noun or pronoun in the 
possessiye case, becomes a verbal noun : and, as such, 
it cannot govern an object afler it. A word, which 
may be the object of the participle in its proper con- 
ftruotion, requires the preposition of to connect it 
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with the verbal nouni as, 1. [By the participle.] 
" By exercising the body, health is promoted." — 2. [By 
the verbal noun.] "By the exercidng o/^ the body, 
health is promoted." Again : 1. [By the participle.] 
"Much depends on observing this rule." — 2, [By the 
verbal noun.] " Much depends on their observing of 
this rulCi" 

When the use of the preposition produces am- 
biguity or harshness, the expression must be varied. 
Thus — the sentence, " He mentions Newton^ s writing 
qf& commentary," is both ambiguous and awkward. 
K the preposition be omitted^ the word writing will 
have a double construction, which is inadmissible 
Some would say, "He mentions Newton writing a 
commentary." This is still worse, because it ma^es 
the leading word in sense the adjunct in construction. 
The meaning may without difficulty be correctly ex- 
pressed. Thus : " He mentions that Newton wrote a 
commentary." — " By his studying the Scriptures, he 
became wise." Here his serves only to render the 
sentence incorrect. 

49. The verbal noun should not be accompanied by 
any adjuncts of the verb or participle, unless they be 
taken into composition : as, " The hypocrite's hope ia 
like the giving-up of the ghost." The following 
phrase is, therefore, inaccurate : " For the more easily 
reading of large numbers." — Yet, if we say, "Per 
reading large numbers the more easily f** the construc- 
tion is different, and not inaccurate. 

50. In sentences like the following, the participle 
seems to be improperly made the object of the verb : 
"I intend doing it." — "I remember meeting him." — ^ 
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^tter, "I intend to do it." — "I remember to have 
met him." 

51. A participle construed after the nominative or 
the objectiye case, is not equivalent to a verbal noun 
governing the possessive. There is sometimes a nice 
distinction to be observed in the application of these 
two constructions, as the leading word in sense should 
not be made the adjunct in construction. The follow- 
ing sentences exhibit a disregard to this principle, 
and are both inaccurate: "He felt his strength's 
declining." — " He was sensible of his strength declin- 
ing." In the former sentence the noun strength 
should be in the objective case, governed hj felt: 
and in the latter, in the possessive, governed by de- 
clining, 

62. When the infinitive follows the transitive verbs 
hid, dare, feel, see, let, make, need, and hear, the sign 
to is usually omitted : as, " I felt my strength return : " 
— " Nothing need he said : " — " We heard the thunder 
roll : " — " Pride guides his steps, and hids him shun the 
great." 

The sign of the infinitive is also omitted, in some 
instances, after the verbs h(we, hehold, ohserve, per- 
ceive, know, and help: as, "Would they have us 
refect such an offer?" 

53. In the use of verbs, those tenses alone should 
be employed, which correctly express the sense in- 
tended. 

Although this rule is somewhat indefinite, yet when 
taken in connexion with the definitions and illustra- 
tions of the tenses, that are given in such grammars 
as those of D'Orsey, Maocullocb, apid Grant, it will. 
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in most cases, be a sufficient guide to the studeoitL 
It is violated in the following example : — " Aft^ I 
visited Europe, I returned to America." The verb 
visited in this sentence relates to a time previous to 
that denoted by the verb returned. It should, there- 
fore, be in the past perfiBct tense. Corrected : — 
" After I had visited Eur(^e, I returned to Americft.*' 
— " I expected to have seen you,*" is also incorrect. 
The verb " to have seen** cannot here rdate to a time 
prior to that denoted by the verb ^^expectedP li 
should not, therefdre, be in the past perfect tense. 
Corrected: — "I expected to see you." 

54. Never is sometimes improperly used for ever : 
as, ''They might be extirpated, were ihiej never so 
many." Corrected: — "They might, <fcc., were they 
ever so many." 

55. A negation is properly expressed by the use of 
one negative only. The following sentence is, there- 
fore, erroneous : — 

" I never did repent for dcHng good, 
Nor shall not now." — Shakspere. 

56. Two negatives in the same clause are generally 
equivalent to an affirmative, and are Bometmea de- 
gantly employed to express a positive assertion ; aa, 
"The pilot was not wtacquainted with the coast :" — 
" Nor did he pass t^moved the genUe scene." The 
interventi(Hi of oniy^ or some other word of kindred 
meaning, preserves the negation; as, "He "was not 
only tTliberal, but covetous." 

57. A repetition of the same negative renders the 
negation more em^iatic ; as, " I would never lay down 
my arms: — never ^ never, never.** — Fiti^ 
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58. The adverb no is often improperly used &r not : 
SB, ^^ Whether he will or no, he miuit be a man of the 
nineteenth century." — Macaula^, 

59. Adverbs should be placed in that situation^ 
which eontributer most to the harmony and deamess 
of the sentence, and which accords best with the 
usage of the language. This rule is violated in the 
sentence — '^ Thoughts are ofUff criminal, when they 
are firs^ chosen, and then voluntarily continued.*' — 
Johmon, As it now stands, the adverb only properly 
qualifies criminal, whereas the author intended to 
have it qualify the clause fc^wing when. Cor- 
rected : — "Thoughts are criminal, only when they are 
first chosen, and thai voluntarily continued." The 
following s^itence is also faulty: — "It is not the 
business of virtue, to extii^te the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them." Corrected : — " The 
bonness of virtue is, not to extirpate the affections of 
tiie mind, but to regulate them." 

60. An adv^^ should not be placed immediately 
after the infinitive partide to. This rule is violated 
in the following sentence : — " Teach scholars to care- 
fMy scrutinise the sentiments advanced in all the 
books tbey read ' say " Teach scholars to scrutinise 
earrfuUy^' &Ai^ or "earejully to scrutinise" &c. 

61. Than should be used to correspond with rather, 
and with all eomparatitfes. The clause following other 
is also more properly introduced by than, though 
good writers occasionally employ some oth^ term. 
N.B. " In the book of Common Prayer we have, 
'Tkoa shalt have no other gods hut me :' and the s^me 
expression occurs in Addison, Swift, and other con« 
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temporary writers. Usage, however, seems of late to 
have decided almost universally in favour olitJiany — 
Dr, Orombie, 

62. The conjunction so is occasionally used in the 
sense of if, or provided that: as, ''It signifies little 
whether it be very well executed or not, sq it be rea- 
sonably well done, and without any glaring omissions- 
or errors." — Lord Brougham, 

63. The word loth should not be used with refer- 
ence to more than two objects or classes of objects. 
The following example is, therefore, erroneous : — " He 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and 
assisted hoth the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian." — 
Johnson, Both should be omitted. 

64. The conjunction o^, used in connexion with an 
adjective or adverb in the positive degree, is some- 
times improperly coupled with a comparative, and- 
followed by than : as, " The latest posterity will listen 
with as muchy or even greater pleasure than their con-, 
temporaries." — Everett, Corrected: — "The latest 
posterity will listen with as much pleasure as their 
contemporaries, or e;ven greater." 

65. A preposition and its object should be so placed 
as to leave no ambiguity in regard to the words, 
which the preposition is intended to connect. The 
following sentence is faulty in this respect : — " The 
message was communicated by an agent, who had 
never before discharged any important office of trust, 
in compliance with the instructions of the executive." 
In is here intended to show the relation between was 
communicated and compliance; whereas the present 
arrangement indicates that it expresses the relation 
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l>etween had discharged and compliance. Corrected : — 
^ The message was commtmicated in compliance with 
tbe instructioiis of the executive by an agent, who 
had never before discharged any important office of 
trust." 

66. Care should be taken to employ such preposi- 
tions as express clearly and precisely the relations 
intended: as "He went to Glasgow:" — " He arrived 
at Inverpool : " — " He rod© into the country : " — " He 
resides in London : " — " He walks vfith a staff hg 
moonlight :" — " The mind is sure to revolt from the 
humiliation of being thus moulded and fashioned, in 
respect to its feelings, at the pleasure of another." — 
Whately, 

67. But is sometimes employed as a preposition, in 
the sense of except : as, 

" The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all hut him had fled." — JECemans. 

68. " O'clock'* is an elliptical expression, con- 
tracted from "Of the clock :''—" At seven of the 
clochy — Spectator, " By five of the clock'' — Shakspere. 

69. The preposition into expresses a relation pro- 
duced by motion or change : and i/n, the same relation, 
without reference to motion: hence, "to walk into 
the garden," and, " to walk vn the garden," are very 
different. 

70. Between or hetwixt is used in reference to two 
things or parties : among or amidst^ in reference to a 
greater number, or to something, by which another 
may be surrounded : as, 

"Thou pendulum hetwixt a smile and tear." — Byron. 
''The host between the mountain and the shore." — Id, 
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** To meditate amongst decaj, and gtand 
A niin amidst roizis." — Byron, 

71. Two separate prepositions have sometimes a 
joint reference to the same noun : as '' He boasted of, 
and contcntledybr, the privilege." , This construction 
is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law 
style. It is better to say, " He boasted of the Drivi- 
lege, and contended for it." 

72. By the customary [but faulty] omission of the 
negative before hut, that conjunction has acquired the 
adverbial sense of only : and it may, when used with 
that signification, be called an adverb. Thus the text, 
" He hath not grieved me but in part, [2 Cor. ii. 5) 
might drop the negative and convey the same mean- 
ing : " He hath grieved me hut in part." 

" Eeason itself hut gives it edge and power." — JPope. 
" Bom hut to die, and reasoning hut to err." — Idem. 

73. A noun, governing the possessive plural, should 
not be made plural, unless the sense require it. Thus : 
say, ** We have changed our mind,'* if only one pur- 
pose or opinion is meant. 

A noun, taken figuratively, may be singular, when 
the literal meaning would require the plural: such 
expressions as " Their face''—'' Their n^cA:"— " Their 
^aik^"— "Their A^a^"— ."Their A^ar^"— "Our «MM#a" 
— " Our Ufe" — are frequent in the Scriptures, and are 
not improper. 

74. Never say, "Jli? was paid the money,'* but, 
" The money was paid him." 

75. The adjective toorth is followed by the objectiye 
case, govemed, perhaps, by of understood : aa, "13ie 
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hock is tdofih a Bovereign." Some suppose that toortk 
in this constraction is a noun, and that there is a 
douhle ellipsis of the preposition : as, ^^ The book is 
[of the] worth [of] a sovereign." After the kindred 
a^yectires warihy and unworthy, cf sliould be ex- 
pressed : as, " It is worthy of remark." — " It is un- 
worthy of notice." Wofih was aneientlj a verb sig* 
nifjing he, and was used in ev^y part of the conjuga- 
tion. Some traces of this usage are found in modem 
writings: as, 

" Wo tDorth the chase, wo worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray !" — Scoti. 
Here worth is a verb, and to is understood after it : 
the meaning being, " Wo he to the chase," Ac. 

76. In connecting words, that express time, the 
ovder and fitness of time should be obserred. Thus : 
instead of, '' I have teen him last week,** say, " I saw 
him last week:" and instead of, ''I saw him this 
voeeh** say, " I have seen him this week** 

'il. Verbs oi commanding, desiring, expecting, hoping, 
intending, permitting, and some others, in all their 
tenses refer to actions or events, relatively present 
or future : one should, therefore, say, " I hoped you 
w>uld come,** — not ^ would have corns:** and, "I in- 
tended to do it," — not, " to have done it : " &c. 

78. Propositions, that are at all times equally true 
or false, should generally be expressed in the present 
tense : as, '* He seemed hardly to know that two and 
two iwaArtf four," — not, ^^ made** 

79. Idiomatic expressions sometimes occiur, in which 
t transitive verb is used intransitively in a sense 
nearly allied to the passive: as, ''The goods seU 
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rapidly:*' — "The cloth tears:*' — "Mahogany planes 
smooth :" — " These lines read well." 

80. "When two or more personal pronouns in the 
second person are employed in the same connexion, 
they should be made to correspond in style. The fol- 
lowing passages are, therefore, inaccurate : — 

1. " Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so weU been taught her dazzling fence; 
2%ot* art not fit to hear thyself conYmced.'* — Milton. 
N.B. Tour should be thy, to correspond with thou 
and thyself, 

2. " As in that loved Athenian bower, 

You learn' d an aU-commanding power, 
2% mimic soul, O nymph endear' d, 
Can well recall what then it heard." — CoUins. 
K .B. Thy should be your, to correspond with you. 

81. We sometimes find adverbs used after the 
manner of nouns : as, " The Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head."— Jfa«. viii. 20. " The Son of 
God — ^was not yea and nay, but in him was yea,'* — 
2 Cor, i. 19r " An eternal now do^ always last." — 
Cowley. " To say aye and no to every thing I said ! 
— Aye and no too was no good divinity !" — Shakspere. 
"Till now they had paid no taxes." — IngUs, "On 
the following day Columbus came to where the coast 
swept away to the north-east for many leagues." — 
Irving, "Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight." — Oray. " Till then, who knew the force of 
those dire arms?" — Milton, 

N.B. At once, and by far, are in general use ; and 
the adverbial phrases from hence, from thence, from 
whenecy constitute an authorized idiom. Such expree- 
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sions, however, 9&from where^firom there, to here,Jrom 
far, Hnce when, since then, till now, are seldom em- 
ployed by the best prose writers. In poetry, their 
oocurrence is more frequent. 

82. In former times, the infinitive was sometimes 
preceded hj for as well as to; as, "I went up to 
Jerusalem for to worship," — Acts xiiv. 11. " What 
went ye out^br to see ?" — Luke vii. 26. 

" Learn skilfullie how 
Each grsinfyr to laie by itself on a mow.*' — Tusser 
Modem usage rejects the former preposition. 

83. A singular nominative and an objective after 
taith are sometimes made to form the joint subject of 
a plural verb : as, " Pharaoh with all his host were 
drowned in the Eed Sea." This copulative use of 
with is occasionally adopted by good writers ; it 
would, however, be better, in most cases, either to put 
and in the place of mth, or to employ the singular 
form of the verb. Thus — ^instead of saying, " This 
noble ship with her gallant crew were buried beneath 
the waves," it would be better to say — " This noble 
ship and her gallant crew were buried beneath the 
waves." So also — "This brave officer, with a com- 
pany of only fifty men, have succeeded in quelling the 
insurrection," would be better expressed by saying — 
" This brave officer, with a company of only fifty men, 
has succeded in quelling the insurrection." 

Ewwmples : — " This principle, with others of the 
same kind, supposes man to act from a brute im- 
pulse." — Johnson, "He himself, with others, was 
taken." — Moore. " A body of two thousand men 

r 
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succeeded in surprising the quarters of the Mar- 
quess of Cadiz, who, with his followers, was ex- 
hausted by fatigue and watching." — FreseoU. 
" This phraseology," says Dr. Crombie, " though not 
strictly consonant with the rules of concord, frequently 
obtains both in ancient and modem languages; in 
some cases, indeed, it seems preferable to the syntac- 
tical form of expression." 

84. In a familiar question or negation the com- 
pound form of the verb is preferable to the simple : 
as, "2>oe« he came to town every week?" Not 
" Comes he to town " &c. ? — But, in the solemn or 
the poetic style, the simple form is more dignified and 
graceful : as, '^ Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?" "Of whom speaketh the prophet this?"— 
Acts viii. 30, 34. " What ! E^eard ye not of lowland 
war?*' Scott, 

85. Some grammarians object to the use of the 
numerals two, three, fimr, Ac, before the adjectives 
first and last. There seems, however, to be no good 
reason for the objection, and the expressions two first, 
three last, &c., are fully sanctioned by good usage. 

Excmples : — " My two last letters." — Addison. 
" The two first lines are uncommonly beautiful." — 
Blair, "At the two last schools." — Johnson, " The 
fowr first 9iXQ altogether and unequivocally poetical." 
— Cheever, " The three first of his longer poems." — 
Bouthey, 
The expressions first three, last two, &c., are also in 
good use, and, in some cases, are to be preferred. 

JExamples : — " The^«^ eighteen years." — Bohert- 
son. " The history of the world for the last fifti/ 
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years." — Everett. "During the last seven or eight 
yefffs." — Brougham. 

N.E. " It has been fashionable of late to write the 
farst three, and so on, instead of the three first. Per- 
sons write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdity 
of implying that more than one thing can be the 
firti ; but it is, a;t least, equally absurd, to talk about 
^^ first fowr, when [as offcen happens] there is no 
seeondfm/r.^^ — Aamold, " Surely, if there can be only 
^ one last,' ^one first,* there can be only *a last one,' 
' 2k first one.' I need only observe that usage is de- 
cidedly in fiivour of the former phraseology." — Grant 
^^ The only argum^it against the use of two fi/rst, an4 
in favour of substituting fi/ret two, so far as I can 
recollect, is this : In the nature of things, there can be 
only one fi/ret and one last, in any series of things. 
But — is it true that there can never be more than 
one first and ons last? If it be so, then the adjec- 
tives ^«^ and last must always be of the singular 
number, and can never agree with nouns in the plu- 
ral. "We are told that the fi/rst years of a lawyer' r 
practice are seldom very lucrative. The poet tells ufe 
that his first essags were severely handled by the 
critics, but his last efforts have been well received. 
Examples like these might be produced without num- 
ber. They occur everywhere in all our standard 
writers. . . . When a numeral adjective and a 
qualifying epithet both refer to the same noim, the 
general rule of the English language is to place the 
numeral first, then the qualifying epithet, and after- 
wards the noun. Thus we say, * the two wise men,' 
the two tall men ;' and not, * the wise i\oo men,' * the 
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tall two men.' And tbe same rule holds in superkh 
twes, We say, * the two wisest men,' * the two tallest 
men ; ' and not * the wisest two men,' * the tallest two 
men.' Now if this be admitted to be the general 
rule of the English language, it then follows that we 
should generally say, * the two Jirst* * the ttoo last,' 
&c., rather than * the first two, * the last two^ Ac. 
This, I say, should generally be the order of the 
words. Yet there are some cases, in which it seems 
preferable to say, * thej^*^ two, * the j^r«^ three^ Ac." 
— Dr, MwrdocJc. 

86. " Of the two forms, * him excepted,^ and * he ex- 
cepted,^ the former, [contrary to the sentiment of the 
majority. of grammarians,] is the correct one." — 
Latham, 

87. His was formerly employed as the possessive 
both of he and it, 

JExamples : — " Put up again thy sword into his 
place." — Matt. xxvi. 62. "Learning bath his in- 
fancy, when it is but beginning, and almost child- 
ish." — Bacon. 

TST.B. — " The possessive its does not appear before 
the seventeenth century." — Booth. " Its is not found 
in the Bible except by misprint." — Brown. 

88. TVTto is usually applied to persons only ; which, 
though formerly applied to persons, is now confined 
to animals and inanimate things; what [as a mere 
pronoun] is applied to things only; that is applied 
indifferently to persons, animals, or things. 

89. The word than was formerly used as a prepo- 
sitipn, ftnd still retains this charficter in the phrase 
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than whom ; as, *^ Beelzebub, than whom, Satan except, 

none higher sat." — Milton, 

Obs. — ^The phrase than which is also sometimes 
used in a similar manner ; as, '^ A work, than which, 
the age has certainly produced none more sure of 
bequeathing its author's name to the admiration of 
future times." — Busiell. 

90. The second person singular of the simple verb 
do is now usually written d09t: being contracted 
in orthography as well as in pronunciation. This 
anomaly seems unnecessary. In the words undoeH 
and overdoest no contraction takes place. 

91. An is sometimes a conjunction signifying if; as, 
"Nay, a» thou'lt mouthe, I'll rant as well as thou." — 
Shakspere, 

92. To express a reciprocal action or relation, the 
pronominal adjectives each other and OTie another are 
employed: as, " They love each other ;^^ — " They love 
one another. ^^ The words separately considered are 
singular ; but, taken together, they imply plurality : 
and they can be properly construed only after plurals, 
or singulars taken conjointly. JEach other is usually 
applied to two objects ; and one another to more than 
two. The terms, though reciprocal and closely united, 
are never in the same construction. If such expres- 
sions be analysed, each and one will generally appear 
to be in the nominative case, and other in the objec- 
tive: as, "They love each other;** that is, each loves 
the other, JEach is properly in apposition with the^, 
and other is governed by the verb. The terms, how- 
ever, admit of other constructions : as, " Be ye helpers 
one of another.** — Bible, Here one is in apposition 
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with ye^ and another is governed by of. " Te are one 
another's joy." — Bible. Here one is in apposition 
with ye^ and another^s is in the possessive case, being* 
governed hjjoy. " Love will make you one another's 
joy." Here one is in the objective case, being in 
apposition with you, and another^* is governed as 
before. The Latin terms aUtis alium, alii aUos, &c. ' 
sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

98. When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is tiie most consistent with 
present and reputable usage, in the style employed: 
thus, to say familiarly, " The clock hath stricken,**— 
** Thou lauyhedst and talkedst, when thou ouyhtest to 
have been silent," — "He readeth and toriteth, but he 
doth not cipher," — ^would be no better than to use 
don*t, won*t^ caaCt, shan*ty and di^*t in preaching. 

94. Adjectives should be employed to qualify nomt 
and pronouns, and adverbs to modify verbs, adjectms, 
and other adoerbs. It is, therefore, incorrect to say, 
" She writes elegant ;" — " Thine often infinnities." 

95. Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accu- 
mulated ; as, " But Jlkd if that evil servant shall say 
in his heart," &c — Matt, ixiv. 48. 

96. Those verbs and participles, which require a 
regimen, should not be employed without it ; as, " She 
endeavoured to ingratiate [herself] with the family." 
— " I will not allow of it." Leave out of 

97. Those verbs and partic^les, which do not admit 
a regimen, should not be used transitively; as, "The 
planters grow cotton :" say, raise, or cultivate, 

N.B. — Some verbs, however, may govern a kindred 
noun, or its pronoun, but no other : as, " He lived a 
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▼irtnoTis Zf/»." — " Hear, 1 pray yon, tUs dreamy which 
I have i^ecnnedy — Gen, xxxvii. 6. 

98. Beside should be used as a preposition, and 
besides only as an adverb. 

99. Passive verbs of asTcvng^ g^^oimgy teaohinffy and 
some others, are often employed to govern a noun or 
pronoun in the objective. • 

Examples : — " He was ashed his opinum.^^ — 
Johnson. 

" They were denied the indulgence.'^'* — Macaulay, 

'* He was taught the science in its strictly logical 
form."— "They had been refused shelterJ'—'' And 
all i»re taught an avarice of praise." — Goldsmith. 

100. There are some verbs, whidi may be used 
either transitively or intransitively: as, "He wUl 
return in a week," "He wiU return the hook;'* — 
"The wind blows violently,** "The wind blows the 
ehqf.*' 

101. Mussuhnen is used by many writers as the 
plural of Mussulman, which is decidedly incorrect. 
"We say Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Irishmen, Ac, and not 
JPrenchmans, Dutchmans, Irish/mans, because French- 
man, Dutchman, and Irishman, are respectively com- 
pounded of French and man, Dutch and man, Irish 
and m^m, and because men is the plural of man. But, 
as to the word Mussulman, though it may be a com- 
pound in the Arabic, in which language it signifies a 
heliever in the true religion, yet considered as an 
English word, it is not compounded, but simple, as we 
have no such word as Mussul in the English tongue. 

It is the same vdth the words Ottoman and German, 
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which considered as English words, are not com- 
pounded, whatever they may be in the countries, where 
they were coined. We, therefore, say Ottomans and 
Germans in the plural : and no one ever yet took it 
into his head to say Ottomen or Germen. 

We ought, on the same principle, to say Mussul- 
mans in the plural, and not Mussuhnen, 

102. Cfo- ought to be used only when the word, 
with which it is joined, begins with a vowel, as in 
co-evalf co-existent, co-incident, co-operate, &c. — Con-, 
when the word begins with a consonant, as in contem- 
porary, conjuncture, &c. — ^There is but one exception, 
which is co-partner. 

103. Extemporary is preferable as an adjective to 
extempore, which is properly an adverb, and ought, 
for the sake of precision, to be confined to that use. 
Thus we say with propriety, an extemporary prayer, 
an extemporary sermon — but, he prays extempore, he 
preaches extempore. On the same principle scarcely 
as an adverb ought to be preferred to scarce, which is 
an adjective ; and exceedingly, as an adverb, to exceed- 
ing, which is a participle. 

104. When this and thai are used in the sense of 
former and latter, this and these correspond with 

latter, that and those with former, 

JExamples : " Eeligion raises men above them- 
selves ; irreligion sinks them beneath the brutes ; — 
this [irreligion] binds them down to a pitiable speck 
of earth — that [religion] opens for them a prospect 
to the skies." 

" The palaces and loffcy domes arose ; — 
S^iese for devotion, and for pleasure those'' 

JPope. 
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INSTANCES OF FALSE SYNTAX, 

BBBOB8, INACCUBAOIES, INCONSISTENCIES, OBJECTIONABLE EX- 
PBX88ION8, AND BAD ABBANOEMBNT OF WOBDS, BELBCTBB 
TSOM THE WOBILS OP AUTH0B8 OP EMINENCE. 

1. " He trusted to have equalled the Most High." 

Milton, 

2. "Such is the advantage we receive from the 
chain being composed of so many links, the spine of 
so many bones." — Foley, 

3. " A contemporary scholar speaks of the author 
being unknown." — Oamphell, 

4. *' These reflections naturally recalled again more 
strongly than before his haggard face." — Dickens, 

5. " Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends." 
— Shakspere. 

6. " There was a chance of him recovering his 
senses.' ' — Macaulay, 

7. " There are bodies, each of which are so small." 
— Locke. 

8. " K the ancient prowess and intrepidity of our 
people is gone." — Alison. 

9. " The high reputation, which he afterwards ob- 
tained, came too late to gladden the heart, which, ot 
all others, would have most rejoiced in it." — Southey. 

10. " Many of the streets have trees planted along 
the edge of the foot-pavement on each side, which, 
in summer, affords an agreeable shade." — Bucking- 
ham's "America." 

11. " They continue with me now three days." — 
Matt. XV. 32, 
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12. " Columbus had fondly hoped, at one time, to 
have rendered the natives civilised, industrious, and 
tributary subjects of the crown." — Irving. 

13. "Where a blue sky and glowing clime «x- 
tends."--jByron. 

14. "As Dr. Wallis hath long ago observed." — 
Lowth, 

16. " We are not condemned to toil through half 
a folio, to be convinced that the writer has broke his 
promise." ^Johnson, 

16. " To make this sentence perspicuous, it would 
be necessary to entirely remodel it." — Newman, 

17. "And down comes her masts with a reeling 
. shock." — Wlhon, 

15. " He neither loves nor either cares for him." — 



19. " We ascend up to our native seat." — Milton. 

20. " Hood took the station, which the Q-oliath in- 
tended to have occupied." — Southey, 

21. " The application of gravel and sand effects as 
much, if not more, improvement, in consolidating and 
decomposing the mass, than either lime or dung."— 
Jackson's " Agriculture." 

22 "The sun is no sooner risen with a btiming 
heat, but it withereth the grass." — James i. 11. 

23. " I have proceeded in the revisal, as far, and 
somewhat farther than the fifteenth book." — ^Cowper. 

24. " The purer and perfecter our religion is, the 
worthier effects it hath." — Hooker, 

25. " Christian and Moor in death promiscuous lay, 

Each where they fell." — Sauthe^, 
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26. "Leave Nell and I to toil and work."— 

27. " Eetuming back still farther in the changes, 
which cold can produce on water." — WhewelVs 
" Astronomy." 

28. "The posthumous volumes appeared in con- 
siderable intervals." — Mallam, 

29. "A vision came before him, as constant and 
more terrible than that, from which he had escaped." 
— Dickens. 

30. "I did design to have defied thee." — Some. 

31. " And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 

Coveted his neighbour's house, nor ox, nor 
ass." — Southey. 

32. "We differ entirely with Lord Brougham."— 
Monthly JEteview. 

33. "This kind of wit is that, which abounds in 
Cowley, more than in any author, that ever wrote." — 
Addison. 

34. " If thou dost not turn imto the Lord, but 
forget him, who remembered thee in thy distress, 
great will be thy condemnation." — Barclay. 

35. " "Who, instead of going about doing good, 
they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." — 
Tillotson. 

36. " The carnation, the ranunculus, and the auri- 
cula, have each their devotees." — Southey. 

37. "Breathing with ease is a blessing of every , 
moment ; yet, of all others, it is that, which we pos- 
sess with the least consciousness."^ — Falty. 

38. "Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in 
the presence of Pontius Pilate." — Acts m. 13. 
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3d. ''For him through hostile camps I bend my 
way, 
Por him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay." 

JPqpe. 

40. " When I was in France, I have often observed 
that a great man has grown so insensibly heated by 
the court, which was paid him on all sides, that he 
has been quite distracted." — Steele. 

41. "This was the most unkindest cut of all." — 
Shakspere, 

42. " 'Tis for a thousand pound." — Ootoper, 

43. " "We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I." 
— Shakspere, 

44. " I have not wept this forty years." — Dryden, 

45. " The champions having just began their career, 
the king stopped the combat." — Qoldsmith, 

46. "Eapt in future times, the bard begun."— 
Fope. 

47. "It costs the pupil more to simply state the 
examples in such a form, than it does to perform them 
without any statement at all." — Monthly Review, 

48. "A good poet no sooner communicates his 
works, but it is imagined he is a vain young creature, 
given up to the ambition of fame." — !Pope, 

49. " I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation." 
— 2 Cor, vii. 4. 

60. "Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's 
attire, 
Hath co^t a mass of public treasure." 

Shakspere. 
51. " Neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Bolingbroke, 
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nor Voltaire, have been able to produce a single new 
objection." — Bp, Watson, 

52. " The number and variety of the laws, which 
we find established in the universe, is so great." — 
WhewelVs "Astronomy." 

53. " She is in that time of life, which is neither 
affected by the follies of youth, or infirmities of age." 
— Spectator, 

54. " In the age of Elizabeth, England was more 
distinguished for patriotism than any nation in civil- 
ised Europe." — Monthly Meview, 

55. " My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every 
man of wit and learning may try his strength." — 
Addison. 

56. " If a man say, * I love God,' and hateth hia 
brother, he is a liar." — 1 John iv. 20. 

57. " These kind of knaves I know." — Shakspere, 

58. "Avert your liking a more worthier way." — 
Shakspere, 

59. " Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine 

By aught than Bomans Bome should thus be 
hid?''— Byron. 

60. " The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all 
sides, wheeled about and halted, with the river on 
their backs." — Goldsmith, 

61. " This I am the rather disposed to do, that it 
will serve to illustrate the principles above laid 
down." — OcmplelVs "Philosophy of Bhetoric." 

62. " He neglected to profit of this occurrence." — 
BJume, 

63., " The laws of Lycurgus substituted insensi- 
bility to enjoyment." — Goldsmith, 
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6dt. ^* Doubt not, little though there be^ 

But I'll cast a crumb to thee." — Langhor9t'^. 

65. ^'K seasons of idleness be dangerous, wliat 
must a continued habit of it prove !" — Blair. 

66. " Will it be believed that the four Q-ospela are 
as old, or even older than tradition ?" — BoUnghroko^ 

67. '^The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man o£ 

trade. 
Pants for the refuge of some rural ^lade." 

Cotoper. 

68. '^ So still he sat as those, who wait 

Till judgment speak the doom of fate.*' 

SeoU, 

69. " Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned ?" 

Bope. 

70. ''Tell the cardinal that I understand poetry 
better than him." — Smollett. 

71. '' The lighting and cleaning of the streets is not 
nearly so good as in the large towns of England.*' — 
Buckingham's " America." 

72. " Such of my readers, as have a taste of fine 
writings." — Addison, 

73. " Eesolve me, why the cottager, and king, 

Him, whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and him, 
Who steals his whole dominion from the 

waste, 
Eepelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh P " 

Yoimg, 

74. " The female sex and the more precious spoil 
was resigned to the Burgundians." — Oibhon. 
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75. '' Keith^r the time nor place of his birth are 
known with certainty." — BoherUorCa " America." 

76. '^ I have set down the names of several gentle- 
men, who have been robbed in Dublin streets, for 
these three years past." — Swift, 

77. ^ The greatest masters of critical learning differ 
among one another." — Spectatar. 

78. ^' Memory and forecast just returns engage, 

This pointing back to youth, that on to age." 

J?ope. 

79. " The more the kindled combat rises higher." — 
Dryden, 

80. " Wine is like a strong serpent, who will creep 
imperceivedly into your empty head." — Warren, 

81. " And back recoiled he knew not why." — ColUna, 

82. ''An idler is a watch^ that wants both hands, 

As useless if he goes as when he stands." 

Cowper, 

83. " While, ever and anon, there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls." 

Dyer, 

84. " No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavem'd hermit, rest self-satisfied." — Fope, 

85. " Nor is it wise complaining." — Cowper, 

86. "Doing good is a Christian's vocation." — 
R, More, 

87. " The landlord was quite imfumished of every 
kind of provision." — Sheridan. 

88. " But no evidence is admitted in the House of 
Lords, this being a distinct jurisdiction, which difiers 
it considerably from these instances." — Blaekstone, 

89. "That faction in England, who most power- 
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fully opposed his arbitrary pretensions." — Mrs. Mac- 
auley. 

90. Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to Gk)d. 
It is earnestly desiring to do his will, and not our 
own." — JT. Mxyre, 

91. "Their healths, perhaps, may be pretty well 
secured." — Locke, 

92. " Moses was the mildest of all men, which were 
then on the face of the earth." — Geddes, 

93. " Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir." — 
Micah i. 11. 

9^!. '^ Not is it easy to conceive that, in substituting 
the manners of Persia to those of Bome, he was actu- 
ated by vanity." — Oihhon. 

95. "Such of the Morescoes might remain, who 
Jemeaned themselves as Christians."— TFa^on'* "Life 
of Philip III." 

96. " Our pleasures are purer, when consecrated by 
nations, and cherished by the greatest genii among 
men:'— Blachceir 8 " Mythology." 

97. "Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 

Ourselves to end ourselves." — Shakspere. 

98. "A brute or a man are another thing when 
they are alive, from what they are when dead." — 
Rale, 

99. " The whole line of letters appear." — WhewelVs 
"Astronomy." 

100. " One particular class of men are permitted." 
— Jtmius, 

101. " 'Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 

Oft with her sage allur'd to rove." 

Scott of Amvoell. 
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102. " The sun looketh forth from the haUa of the 

znonung, 
Andflttshes the cJoiads, that begirt his career." 

W^. Q. Clo/rk. 

103. ^Among all tiia animals, iip<»i which aature 
has impressed deformitj- and horror, tibere is none, 
whom he durst not encounter."— JbA«won. 

J.04. " Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 

On the green bosom of this eari^ are found." 

Thynson, 

105. ^ Neii^ier oS. them are ^fsemarkable for preci- 
sion." — Blair. 

106. ** HI company is like a dog, who dirts those 
most, whom he loves best."— ^8m>»/^. 

107. " Because my nature w^ averse from life." — 
Byron, 

108. "A priest newly arrived to the north-west 
parts of Ireland." — Swift. 

109. " I do not think that leisure of life and tran- 
quillity of mind, which fortune and your own wisdom 
has given you, could be better employed." — Swift. 

110. " Q-OD Almighty has given reason to a man, 
to be a light to him.** Sobbes. 

111. ^ You thought me not a worse man than a 
poet." — Bope. 

112. " Those, who he thought true to his party." — 
Clarendon. 

113. " The ignorance of the age in mechanical arts 
rendered the progress very slow of this new invention." 
— Swme. 

114. " The coimtry first dawned, that illuminated 

a 
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the world, and beyond which the arts cannot be traced 
of civil society or domestic life." — Johnson. 

115. " After those wars, of which they hoped for a 
soon and prosperous issue." — Sidney, 

116. " His picture, in distemper, of Calumny, bor- 
rowed from the description of one painted by Apelles, 
was supposed to be a satire on that cardinal." — 
Walpole, 

117. " They tell us that the fashion of jumbling 
fifty things together in a dish, was at first introduced 
in compliance to a depraved and debauched appetite." 
Swift 

118. '^ The Greek is, doubtless, a language much 
superior in riches, harmony, and variety to the Latin." 
—CamplelVs " Philosophy of Bhetoric." 

119. " It had a prodigious quantity of windows." — 
Spence'a " Excursions." 

120. " At ten years old, I was put to a grammar- 
school." — Steele. 

121. " They could easier get them by heart, and 
retain them in memory." — Adamses "History of Eng- 
land." 

122. " It was due, perhaps, more to the ignorance 
of the scholars, than to the knowledge of the masters." 
—Smft. 

123. "Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel."— 
Pope. 

124. "Nor is mankind so much to blame in his 
choice thus determining him." — Stoift. 

125. " Lord Sidney was one of the wisest and most 
active governors, whom Ireland had enjoyed for 
several yes^rB.**-^Sume, 
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126. " If you were here, you would find three or 
four in the parlour, after dinner, whom you would say 
passed their afternoons very agreeably." — Swift, 

127. "I pray you, tarry all night, lodge here, that 
thy heart may be merry." — Bible, 

128. " Who she knew to be dead."— J2d»/y'* " His- 
tory of Britain." 

129. ''Each of the sexes should keep within its 
proper bounds, and content themselves with the ad- 
vantages of their particular districts." — Addison, 

130. " Some of our principal public schools have 
each a grammar of their own." — Barroui'a " Treatise 
on Education." 

131. ^* Is any nation sensible of the lowness of 
their own manners P" — Karnes, 

132. " The treaty he concluded can only be con- 
sidered as a temporary submission, and of which he 
took no care to secure the continuance of it." — 
Dryden, 

133. " Great numbers were killed on either side." 
^WaUon's « Life of Philip HI." 

134. " The Bishop of Clogher intends to call on 
you this morning, as well as your humble servant, in 
my return from Chapel Izzard." — Addison, 

135. " That all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always that is righteous in thy 
sight." — Booh of Common Broker, 

136. ''Admitting the charges against the delin- 
quents to be fully proven." — BeWharrCs " History of 
Great Britain." 

137. " Elizabeth was not unconcerned ; she re- 
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moQstrated to Jamet." — Andrew^s " Oontmimtkxa of 
Henry's History," 

138. **Thu8 oft by marinen are skown 

Earl Godwin's castles ovcrflowiL"— iSWj^. 

139. " So much she feare.for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare act mourn." 

Trior. 

140. " The people of Bngland may congratulate to 
themselves that the nature of our government and the 
clemency of our king secure us."— 2)ryd!ff«. 

141. "Thou great Finrt; Cause, leasrt; understood. 

Who all my sense oonfin*d 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind." — Pope. 

142. "The executive directory, to prove that they 
wiU not reject any means of reconciliation, declares " 
&^.—Behham's "History of Great Britain." 

143. " These friendly admonitions of Swift, though 
they might sometimes produce good effects in par- 
ticular cases, when properly timed, yet could they do 
but little towards eradicating faults.*' — Sheridan, 

144. "This dedication may serve for almost any 
book, that has, is, or shall be published." — SaHn^' 
broke. 

145. " All, that can be now xu^d, is the reason of 
the thing, and this I shall do." — Warhurton. 

146. " Was man like his Creator in wisdom and 
goodness, I should be for allowing this great modd." 
— Addison. 

147. " It were well for the insurgents, and fortu* 
nate for the king, if the blood, that was now shed, 
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had been tiiemght a sufficient expiation for the 
offence." — Goldsmith, 

148. ** If you pleaie to employ yonr tkouglits on 
that sobjedv you would easily omoeiye the miserable 
condition many of us are mJ^^—SUeeU. 

149. ^ James used to compare him to a cat^ who 
always fell upon her legs." — Adama^s "History cf 
Bnghmd." 

150. " The most uncultivated Asiatics discover that 
sennbility, which, from their situation on the globe, 
we should expect them to have felt." — Bobertton's 
" History of America." 

151. "He understood the language of Balmbarbi, 
although it were different from thai of this island." — 

152. "To illustrate, and <^n to coorroct him, I 
have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and cosi* 
suited the fc^owing modem8."--^6'»i^. 

153. ** They form a procession to proceed the pa- 
liinyiTO of the ambassador." — Anderson's "Emba-^iy 
to China." 

154. " He waved the subject of his greatness." — 
Dryden. 

155. " l^e reason will be accounted for hereafter." 
— Warhwton, 

156. "In order to have this project reduced to 
practice, there seems to want nothing more than to 
put those in mind " &o.Swifi. 

167. "Lead me forth in thy truth, and leam me." 
— Book of Common Prayer ^ JPsal, xxv. 

158. " They not only wrecked their vengeance on 
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the living, but on the ashes of the dead heretics.*'* — 
Henry^a " History of Britain." 

159. " We outrun our present income, not doubt- 
ing to disburse ourselves out of the profits of some 
future plan." — Addison, 

160. '' And even in those oharacteristical portraits, 
to which he has lavished all the decorations of his 
style, he is seldom or ever misled." — Stetoarfs " Life 
ofKobertson." 

161. "And, as there is now never a woman in 
England, I hope 1 may talk of women without 
offence." — Steele. 

162. "Notwithstanding of the numerous panegyrics 
on the ancient English liberty." — Sume^a "Essays." 

163. " If policy can prevail upon force." — Addison. 

164. "I have several times inquired of you without 
any satisfaction." — Fope. 

165. "Eor, what chiefly deters the sons of science 
and philosophy from reading the Bible, and profiting 
of that lecture, but the stumbling-block of absolute 
inspiration ?" — Geddes. 

166. " Let us make a covenant, I and thou." — 
Bible. 

167. "Though he were a son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things, which he suffered." — Sehrews 
V. 8. 

168. " His arguments on this occasion had, it may 
be presumed, the greater weight, that he had never 
himself entered within the walls of a playhouse." — 
Stewart's " Life of Eobertson." 

169. "On the east and west sides, America is 
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washed bj the Atlantic and Pacific oceans." — Bo- 
bertson. 

170. "Adversity both taught you to think and 
reason." — Steele, 

171. '^ Many acts, which had been blamable in a 
peaceable government, were employed to detect con- 
spiracies." — Swne'e " History of England." 

172. '^ Although she be abundantly grateful to all 
her protectors, yet 1 observe your name most often in 
her mouth." — Swift. 

173. "If any member absents himself^ he shall for- 
feit a penny for the use of the club." — Spectator. 

174. "Por there's many here about."— ^/Sbt^A^y. 

175. " A mass of facts assume on a sudden " &c. — 
Whewell, 

176. "There are» indeed, a great number." — 
Johnson. 

177. " The public were never so liberally catered 
for by both our managers than at the present mo« 
ment." — Blaohwood'a Magazine. 

178. "If thou neglectest, or doest unwillingly, 
what I command thee, I will rack thee with old 
cramps.' ^-^Shakspere. 

179. " And after the uproar was ceased " Ac. — Acts 
xx. 1. 

180. "Like mountain cat, who guards her young." 
—Scott. 

181. " What is true of science, is still more true of 
literature." — Ohawning. 

182. "If the stage becomes a nursery of folly and 
impertinence, I shall not be afraid to animadvert 
upon it." — Spectator. 
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183. "Though he were divinely inspited, itad aipoke, 
therefore, as the oracles of G-od, with supreme autho- 
rity-^though he were endotred with supernatural 
powers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth 
of what he asserted by miracles-^yet, in compliance 
with the Way, in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures ai^ usually wrought upon, he reasoned." — 
JtierbtiTy. 

184. *' Nor want nor cold his cotirse dday.*' — 
Johnson. 

185. " Deliyer me from the hand of strange chil- 
dren, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their r^ht 
hand is a Hght hand of falsehood." — Fsahn cxliv. 11. 

186. ^Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington pre- 
sents his compliments to Mr. Mulock. As it appeatis 
that Hr. Mulock has addressed the minister, the 
Duke concludes that he will give him an answer. He 
is one of the few men in these days, who do not 
meddle with questions, over which they have no con- 
trol." 

187. " The patronage, which the British Colonies 
affords to the home goYernment is immense."^-Cb^ 
nial Magazine. 

188. "Many of Boyle's dissertations have never 
been surpassed for their combination of judicious 
sobriety, in not pressing his arguments too far." — 
WhewelL 

189. " There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding." — JSible. 

190. "And thence delight, disgust, or cold indiffer- 
ence, ti^e,*'—CrMe. 

191. "There is not a girl in town, but let her 
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liave Iter mQ in going to a mask, and she ehall dress 
like a sheph^dess."— i^^i^^di^^r. 

192. Where the force and direction of personal 
si^ire is no hmger understood."— -cTintftM. 

193. "The number of oysters increase.''-^ 6o2<l- 

194. " Without having attended to this, we will be 
at a loss in understanding several passages in the 
classics." — Blair's " Lectures." 

195. " We are so made as to be capable, not only 
of perceiving, but also of being pleased with, or pained 
by, the various objects, by which we are surrounded." 
— Wayland, 

196. " And he, that was dead, sat up, and began to 
speak." — Luke vii. 16. 

197. " By differences in vegetables of the kind we 
have above described, the sustentaticm and gratifica- 
tion of man's physical nature is copiously provided 
iQT:'—'PrhewelV8 "Astronomy." 

198. " Hence has arisen the principal difficulties in 
this long-protracted question." — A, M. Maxwell. 

199. " In this way a Charlemagne, an Alfred, or a 
Napoleon, were enabled to accomplish such prodigies 
of labour."— TTtf^. 

200. " Like the leaves of the forest, when summer 

is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sunset was 
seen."— JSyrcw. 

201. " We have never uttered a word in this Jour- 
nal, either in advocacy of, or in opposition to, any 
particular religious sect, or political party amongst 
us." — Sorace Mann» 
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202. " The yaat extent of bogs and marshy ground, 
which are found even in the most populous districts " 
&c. — Sir G. Mackenzie. 

203. '^ Wherever he dream, under mountain and 
stream." — Shelley. 

204. "And every soul, it passed me by." — Cole- 
ridge. 

205. "They may readily associate with, and pro- 
mote either." — Hopkins, 

206. " Each one has had this disease in their turn." 
— Catlin. 

207. " I am amazed to see ye living men." — Ma- 
ttmn. 

208. " Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and 
duty as to give their support to such a measure ? " — 
Chatham. 

209. " Each look'd to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what they ne'er might see again." 

Seote 

210. "His mind is shook." — Dryden. 

211. " What is writ is writ." — Byron. 

212. " Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name's sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted." 
— BevelaHon ii. 3. 

213. " A damsel kneeled to offer up her prayer."— 
TolloJe. 

214. " No civil broils have since his death arose."— 
Bryden. 

215. "Men's passions and interests mix with, and 
are expressed in, the decisions of the intellect."— 
Chamting. 
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216. " So certainlj is weariness and vexation the 
concomitant of our undertakiDgs." — Johmon, 



ON COMPOSITION. 
OBSBBYATIOIirS OK STYLE. 

Style maj be defined to be tbe particular manner, 
in which we express our conceptions bj means of 
language. 

The qualities of a good style are perspicuity and 
ornament. Perspicuity, however, is the more import- 
ant quality of language. It is, indeed, the only qua- 
lity indispensably necessary* No merit, either with 
respect to matter or ornament, can compensate for its 
absence. There can, in truth, be no greater fault than 
that language, which is useful only so far as it is per- 
spicuous or intelligible, " should need an interpreter." 
" By perspicuity," says Quintilian, " care is taken, not 
merely that the reader may clearly understand, but 
that he cannot possibly misunderstand** 

To write with perspicuity, the primary requisite is 
to possess clear ideas. Perspicuity of expression, 
then, demands careM attention to two things: Ist, 
the choice of single words and phrases ; and 2nd, the 
conformable arrangement of these words and phrases 
in periods or sentences. Perspicuity in the choice of 
words and phrases implies ^^Wfy sxid propriety. Their 
apt arrangement is founded on the rules of syntax, 
and the natural association of the ideas. 

To write with grammatical purity, three things are 
essential 
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Isfc. That aU the words be of that language, wbidb. 
we write and apeak ; 2)id. That thej be arranged and 
constructed according to the rules of syntax in that 
language ; and, 3rd. That the words and phrases be 
employed to express the precise meaning, which good 
usage has affixed to them. 

OK FBO^BIBTr. 

It is a species of impropriety, producing amluguityy 
to employ a word or a phrase susceptible of difiBevent 
interpretations, or to use the same ward or phrase 
successively in different senses. 

^ He aimed at noihvng les» thin the crown," may 
denote either ^^ Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown,'* or, ^^ Kothing inferior to the crown 
could satisfy him." 

" The adjectival wwd * nOf ** says the Kev. A. J. D. 
D'Orsey, ^' is ambiguous. ' No food is more whole- 
some than potatoes," may mean, ' It is better to starve 
than to eat potatoes, or, it may mean, ' There is not 
any kind of food superior to potatoes.' — This maj be 
avoided by varying the phrase." 

The following passage is particularly faulty: *^I 
know," says Lord Bolingbroke in his ^Disserfca^n 
on Parties,' ^' that all words, which are signs of com- 
plex ideas, furnish matter of mistake and caviL" — ^As 
wordsy the antecedent has neither the artide nor a 
demonstrative pronoun to connect it with i^ subse- 
quent relative, it would seem that the clause, " which 
are signs of complex ideas," was merely ezpUcativ^ 
and that the subject words was to be understood in 
the utmost latitude. This could not be the writer's 
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meaning, as it would be absurd to affirm of all words 
tiiat thej are signs of complex ideas. His Lordship 
ought, tberef(»re, to haye said eitber — " I know that 
all tke words, which are signs of complex ideas," — or 
'* I know that all those words, which are signs,*' Ac 
Either of these ways makes the clause, beginning 
with the relative, serve to limit the import of the 
antecedent. 

IkeormsUfU words oac phrases are highlj improper. 

"There is no sort of joy," says Dr. Burnet, " more 

grateful to the mind of man than that, which ariseth 

from the moetUum of truth." For invention he ought 

to have said discavety, 

**1 do not remember that I ever spoke three 
sentences togel^r in my wh<4e life." — Bpwtator, 
Instead of together, the writer should have said sue* 
ceeeively, or, in succession. 

" I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads 
for my impertinence." — Smft's "Voyage to Brob- 
dignag." 

This unavoidably suggests the question — How 
many heads was he possessed of? Corrected: "I 
was once or twice in danger of getting my head 
broken" &c. 

" So the pure Umpid stream, -when foul unth stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains." 

Addison's « Calfco." 
A stream may, undoubtedly, be at one time limpid, 
and at another foul, whidi is all that the auth<Kr 
meant ; we cannot, however, prop^ly call it a pure 
Umpid stream, when it is foul with stains. 

Vulgarisms are a species of impropriety, that ought 
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to be carefully avoided. A vulgarism is generally an 
expression founded on some low allusion, or veiy 
familiar image ; as, higgledy-piggledy, slap-dashy hang-wp, 
transmogrify, hamboos^le^ topsy turvy, pelhnell^ helter- 
skelter, hurlyhurly, &c., Ac., &c. 

These may all find a place in lurlesque^ but ought 
never to appear in any serious performance. 

Technical words or phrases being the dialect of a 
particular class, and seldom understood by the gene- 
rality of readers, should not be employed without dis- 
cretion. 

"The machinery of the mind works through a 
roughness of wheel and a stvhlomness of spring with 
jarring and confounding attrition,^^ 

" Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard sea and land." 

Dryden's " ^neid." 

What an absurd profusion, in an epic poem too, of 
terms, which few but seamen understand ! 

Obscwe and unintelligible expressions are improper : 

" Yet — when that flood in its oum depths was d/rowrCd, 
It left behind it false and slippery ground." 

Dryden. 

The first of these lines is nonsensical. ^It informs 
us of a prodigy never heard of or conceived before — a 
drowned flood ; nay, a flood, that waa so deep that, 
after leaving nothing else to drown, it committed 
felo-dc'Se, and drowned itself. The author's meaning, 
expressed in plain language, was probably no more 
than this : " "When the waters of the deluge had 
subsided." 

One great source of obscure and unintelligible 
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expressions is the affectation of excellence or fine 
writing: — 

"Personifications, however rich their depictions, 
and unconstrained their latitude — ^analogies, however 
imposing the objects of parallel, and the media of 
comparison — can never expose the consequences of 
sin to the extent of fact, or the range of demon- 
stration." 

"Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their ejes inwards, in order to ex- 
plore the interior regions and recesses of the mind, 
the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats 
of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as 
the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this ob- 
scure climate." — Oharacteristics, A most wonderfiil 
way of telling us that it is difficult to trace the opera- 
tions of the mind ! 

Nearly allied to the imintelligible are the marvel' 
lous, the puerile, the learned, and the profound. 

The Marvellous : — " Nature in herself is unseemly, 
and he, who copies her servilely and without artifice, 
will always produce something poor, and of a mean 
taste. What is called load in colours and lights, can 
only proceed from a profound knowledge in the values 
of colours, and from an admirable industry, which 
makes the paiuted objects appear more true, if I may 
say so, than the real ones. In this sense it may be 
asserted that in Eubens's pieces art is above nature, 
and nature only a copy of that great master's works." 
-De JPile's "Principles of Painting." Here is a 
strange subversion of most obvious and hitherto un- 
disputed truths. Not satisfied with affirming the 
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xmseemliness of every production of nature, and the 
inmiense superioritj of human art, this writer rises to 
assertions, which shock all our notions, and uttedj 
defy the powers of apprehension. Fainting is found 
to be the original ; or rather, Bubeo^'s pictures are 
the original, and nature is the oopjr. 

Specdmens of the same kind are sometinjuei also to 
be met with in the poets. Witness the famous pro- 
testation of an heroic lover in one of Drjden's piajs : 

*' Mj wovaid is gneat, because it is so small/' 
The nonsense of which was pronerly exposed in an 
extemporary verse of the Duke of Buckingham's, who, 
on hearing this line, exclaimed in the house, 

" Then 't would be greater, were it naiie at ally 

The Fuerile t-^A poetical example of this stamp, 
in which there is not a glimpse of Cleaning, we have 
in the foUowii^ lines oiJOryden ;— 

^' From harmony, from heavenly harm(my« 
!Dus universal friOQe began : 
Prom harmony to harmony 
Through all the eompsfls of the motes it );an, 
The diapason /closing fuH in xnaa." 
The Learned : — 

^' Nothing is there to tome, and nothing/?«sf. 
But an eternal now does always last.*' — Ckndey, 
A now, that lasts ! that is, an instant, whidh continues 
during successive instants; an eternal now, an in- 
stant, that is no instant; an eternity, that is no 
eternity. 

The !Profownd : — Of this kind is the following spe- 
cimen &om a justly celebrated tract of a justly cele- 
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brated pen : — " It is agreed," says Dean Swift, "that 
in all goyeimnents there is an absolute and unlimited 
power, which naturally and originally seems to be 
placed in the whole body, wherever the executive part 
of it lies. This holds in the body natural: for 
wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether 
fpoia the head or the heart, or the animal spirits in 
general, the body moves and acts by a consent of all 
its parts." — On the Contests and Dissensions in Athens 
and Home. 

The first sentence of this passage contains one of 
the most hackneyed maxims of the writers on politics ; 
a maxim, however, of which it will be more difficult 
than is commonly imagined to discover, not the just- 
ness, but the sense. The illustration from the natural 
body, in the second sentence, is more glaringly non- 
sensical. What it is, that constitutes this consent of 
all the parts of the body, which must be obtained 
previously to every motion, is utterly inconceivable. 
The whole of the paragraph, however, from which this 
quotation is taken, has such a speciousness in it, that 
even a judicious reader may not, on the first perusal, 
be sensible of the defect. 

A great source of impropriety is the want of suffi- 
cient precision. By precision it is understood that 
the words and phrases employed express the writer's 
meaning, and nothing more. To attain this quality, 
particular care must be employed to discriminate ac- 
curately the words and phrases, that are generally con- 
sidered synomfmoiLS ; and, in the description of the same 
object or circumstances, not to accumulate either 
these, or such as include the signification of each other. 

H 
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Obsolete or affected language, foreign idioms and 
words, provincial expressions, &c., are inconsistent 
with purity and propriety. 

" Frevent us, O Lord, in all our doings " — " Deal 
not with ns, afier our sms " — ^** The quick and the 
dead" — and all such expressions were, no doubt, 
good English, when the Liturgy was composed ; but 
no one would now use the words in the same sense. 

JEstdblished terms are not to be proscribed, even 
though their use may involve circumstantial impro- 
priety. We may still speak with propriety of stm- 
rise and sun-^et, though we know that the s\m neither 
rises nor sets. 

Propriety requires careful attention to the use of 
the different kinds of figures of speech. 

OK PSBSPIOiriTT AllTD OBKAMEKT. 

CONSTBUCnON OF 8BNTBNCE8. 

On Clearness of Arrangement, — General Sules, — 
The words and members most nearly related in sense 
should be placed as near as possible to each other, 
that their mutual relation may appear to the greatest 
advantage : — 

"This work, in its full extent, being now afflicted 
ivith an asthma, amd fmding the power of life graduidly 
declimng, he had no longer courage to undertake." — 
Johnson's " Life of Savage." 

This construction would lead us to conclude that it 
was the work, and not the poet, that was afflicted 
with an asthma. The following arrangement will 
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remore the ambiguity : *' Being now afflicted with an 
asthma, and finding the powers of hfe graduallj de- 
dining, he had no longer courage to undertake this 
work in its full extent." 

A circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members ; since, by such a position, it is 
doubtful to which it belongs. By placing it between 
parts of the member, to which it belongs, ambiguity 
is avoided, and the capital members are kept dis- 
tinct: — 

" By the articles subsisting between us, on the day 
of marriage^ you agree to pay down the sum of eighty 
thousand pounds." 

Better thus : — " By the articles subsisting between 
us, you agree to pay down on the day of marriage the 
sum of eighty thousand pounds." 

"Words, expressing things connected in thought, 
ought generally to be placed contiguous, even though 
their separation would cause no ambiguity : — 

" When the wolkian has made her own choice, for 
foraCu sakcy she sends a cong6 d'elire to her Mends." 

Better thus: — ""When the woman has made her 
own choice, she sends, for form's sake, a conge d'61ire 
to her friends." 

When different things have an obvious relation to 
each other with respect to the order of time, place, 
cause, and effect, or the like, a corresponding order 
should be observed in assigning them their position in 
the sentence. Better—" Alive and well,' ' than " Well 
and alive." 
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When the sense admits it, the sooner a circum- 
stance is introduced the better : — 

f* Whether a choice, altogether unexceptionable, has 
ever, in any country, been made, seems doubtful." — 
Better thus : — " Whether in any country, a choice," 
&c. 

Circumstances should not foUow one another, but 
should be interspersed among the principal words, on 
which they depend, or to which they refer : — 

" Virgil, who has cast the whole system of Platonic 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth book of his 
^neid, gives us the punishment," &c. Better thus : — 
''Yirgil, who has cast into beautiful allegories the 
whole system of Platonic philosophy, so far as it re- 
lates to the soul of man, gives us, in the sixth book of 
his -^neid, the punishment," &c. 

ON TTNITT. — BTJLES, 

A sentence should contain one leading proposition, 
l^t may embrace several members or circumstances, 
provided they are made subseigrient to one predomi- 
nating object or principle. 

It is obvious that objects, having no intimate 
connexion, should not be associated in the same 
sentence. 

During the course of the sentence the scene should 
be changed as little as possible. One principal agent 
should lead the sentence, and one species of construc- 
tion should generally prevail in it, an unnecessary 
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mixture of active, passive, and neuter phraseologies 
being carefully avoided. 

Unnecessary parentheses should be avoided, as an 
indiscreet use of them seldom fails to be disagreeable 

Sentences should never be extended beyond what 
seems their natural close. Inattention to this rule is 
destructive both of strength and unity. 



ON STEBNQTH. 

The strength of a sentence consists in such a selec- 
tion and position of the words, and arrangement of the 
members, as are the most conducive to the full and 
explicit expression of the meaning intended to be 
conveyed. 

Bules : — ^A sentence should be divested of all re- 
dundant ' words or members. The relation of un- 
necessary circumstances should be avoided-^of such 
as are either unimportant in themselves, or already 
implied. 

Particular care is requisite in the use of copula- 
tives, relatives, and all the words employed either 
in connexion or transition. These have been named 
the joints and hinges of language. Its gracefulness 
and strength, therefore, depend, in a great measure, 
on the manner, in which they are employed* And 
the less conspicuous this is, the more complete will 
be the union of the various parts, and the more 
easily will the. reader glide from one word, clause, or 
member, to another. 

The splitting of particles, or separating of a prepo- 
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sition from its regimen, ought to be avoided ; though 
to avoid it is not always easy. 

The more important words should be placed in 
that situation, in which they areUkely to make the 
strongest impression — ^the first and last words of a 
sentence are always the most conspicuous. 

Great animation arises from placing an important 
word at the beginning : thus — " Sunk are thy toWers 
in shapeless ruin aU." When, however, the leadings 
object is, not only to give weight to the sentiment, 
but also to sustain the attention, or suspend the 
curiosity, important words may advantageously be 
placed at the close: thus — ** Happy the man, who, 
void of cares and strife, in silken or in leathern purse 
retains a splendid shilling." 

The plain and grammatical order of a sentence 
being that, which corresponds to the usual mode of 
expression, may be deemed the most consistent with 
ease and simplicity. Irwersion is a branch of omameniY 
combining an attention to sound, sense, and effect. 
The language, that is addressed solely to the under- 
standing, seldom admits much inversion. It is em- 
ployed chiefly in works addressed to the passions, 
emotions, or imagination. It should not, however, be 
indulged^ but to reach some beauty, or produce some 
effect, not attainable by the usual order. Nor should 
much inversion be employed in a long sentence, lest 
the mind become bewildered amidst the profusion and 
unusual order of the words. 

A sentence should not, in general, be concluded 
with a word of inconsiderable figure, or little intrinsic 
importance: we should, therefore, generally avoid 
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concluding it with sach particles as of^ to, from, hy, 
upy about, &e. But it should be observed that cer- 
tain words included in this vague term, maj, with 
great propriety, terminate a sentence, when thej are 
particularly significant. 

Carefully avoid long and intricate sentences. Errors 
are frequently committed in the extent of sentences. 
Sometimes they are too long ; at other times too short 
aad abrupt. A long period, perfectly clear, and well 
constructed, is always beautiful and agreeable, if it be 
not so prolonged as to exhaust the patience and 
attention of the reader. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to construct such periods : hence, long sen- 
tences are offcen feeble, ungraceful, and obscure. 

Lastly : — The strength and beauty of a sentence 
may be promoted by a judicious use of the figures, 
climax, and antithesis; and of figurative language in 
general. 



ON PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation treats of the points or marks inserted 
in written composition, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense intended to be conveyed, and 
the pauses required in reading. 

The principal points or marks employed in punctu- 
ation are— the comma [,], the semicolon [;], the colon 
[:], the period [.], the note of interrogation [P], the 
note of exclamation [!], and the dash [ — ]. 

The comn)a requires a momentary pause ; the semi- 
oolcm, a pause somewhat longer than the comma ; the 
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coloQ, a pause somewhat longer than the semicolon ; 
and the pmod a full stop. The note of interrogation, 
or the note of exclamation, may take the place of any 
one of these, and accordingly requires a pause of the 
same length as the point, for which it is suhstituted. 

The duration of these pauses depends on the cha- 
racter of the composition ; the grave style requiring 
much longer intervals than the lively or impassioned. 

The sense of a passage often requires a pause in 
reading, where usage does not allow the insertion of a 
point in writing ; as in the sentence, " Our schemes 
of thought in childhood | are lost in those of youth." 
On the other hand, points are sometimes inserted 
merely to indicate the syntactical construction, with- 
out requiring a suspension of the voice in reading ; as 
in the phrase, "No, Sir." 



THE COMMA. 

Eule 1. — ^When a relative and its antecedent are 
separated from each other hy one or more words, a 
comma should generally he inserted before the rela- 
tive ; as, " Think not man was made in vain, toho has 
such an eternity reserved for him." — Spectator, 
" There is 2k pleasure in poetic pains, 
WTi>ich only poets know." — Cotoper. 
Exception, — When, however, the intervening 
word is an adveirb, the comma is more commonly 
omitted; as, "It is labor only which gives a relish 
to pleasure." 

Eule 2. — ^When two or more words come between 
the adjective and its noun, a comma is placed after 
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the interveniBg words ; as, '' To dispel tBese errors, 
and to give a scope to navigation, equal to the 
grandeur of his designs. Prince Henry called in the 
aid of science." — Irving. 

Itule 31 — ^When the subject of a sentence consists 
of several nominatives, or of a single nominative fol- 
lowed by an adjunct consisting of several words, a 
comma should be inserted before the following verb. 

Mcamples : — " Many of the evils, which occasion 
our complaints of the world, are wholly imagin- 
ary." — " The effect of this universal diffusion of gay 
and splendid light, was to render the preponderat- 
ing deep green more solemn." — Beynolds, 

" The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death." 
Sule 4. — ^When a sentence or clause is used as the 
nominative to a preceding or following verb, it should 
be separated from the verb by a comma ; as, " How 
dearly America remembered the parent island, is told 
by the English names of its towns." — Sparks. 

Bale 6. — Two successive words, in the same con- 
struction, without a conjunction expressed, are gene- 
rally separated by a comma ; as, " An aged^ venerable 
man." 

*' Has Nature, in her cahny majestic march. 
Paltered with age at last f " 
An apparent exception to this rule often occurs m 
the case of two successive adjectives ; as in the ex- 
pression, '^A venerable old man." But the two 
adjectives, in this example, are not in the same con- 
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structioiiy since old qualifies man, wliile fjenerMe qua- 
lifies the phrase, old man, 

A comma may also be inserted before a conjanctioD 
expressed, if either of the words connected is followed 
by an adjunct consisting of several words ; as, " In- 
temperance destroys the vigour of our bodies, and the 
strength of our minds." 

Eule 6. — Three or more distinct, successive words 
in the same construction, with or without a conjunc- 
tion expressed, should be separated by commas ; as, 
" Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood." — Goldsmith, 
'' An elegant sufficien<^, content, 

Betirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life. 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven." 

Thomson. 
" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man!" — Young. 

The same apparent exception occurs in this rule as 
in the last. In the expression, " A light bluish green 
tint," hlmsh modifies gre&ny and light modifies the 
phrase hluish green; while the three words, light 
bluish green, taken together, qualify tint. 

Eule 7. — Successive pairs of words should be sepa- 
rated from each other by commas ; as, *' The autho- 
rity of JPlato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Upicurus, 
stfll reigned in the schools." 

Eule 8. — ^When the different members of a com- 
pound sentence contain distinct propositions, they 
are generally separated from each other by commas. 
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JSx€miple9 : — " They shrunk from no dangers, and 
they feared no hardships.'* "And thus their phy- 
sical science became magic, their astronomy be- 
came astrology, the study of the composition of 
bodies became alchemy, mathematics became the 
contemplation of the spiritual relations of number 
and figure, and philosophy became theosophy." — 
Whewelh 

Bule 9. — ^When the different members of a sen- 
tence express a mutual comparison, contrast, or oppo- 
sition, they should generally be separated from each 
other by commas. 

JSxemples : — ** The more I reflected upon it, the 
more important it appeared." — GMdmmth, "The 
Quaker rerered principles, not men; truth, not 
power." "As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee." — Fsahn 
xliil. 

Bule 10. — ^To prevent ambiguity in cases of 
Ellipsis, a comma is sometimes inserted in the place 
of the word or phrase omitted. 

JEJxa/m^le : — As a companion he was seyere and 

satirical ; as a friend, captious and dangerous ; in 

his domestic sphere, harsh, jealous, and irascible." 

Bule 11. — When two or more successive clauses 

end with words sustaining a common relation to some 

word in a following clause, a comma should generally 

be inserted after each. 

JExamples: — " The truest mode of enlarging our 
benevolence, is, not to quicken our sensibility to- 
wards great masses, or wide-spread evils, but to 
approach, comprehendy sympathise with, and act 
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upany a continuallj increasing number of indiW- 
duals." — Charming. " Such compulsion is not 
merely incompatible toithy but impossible m^ a free 
or elective government." 

When, however, the word in the following clause is 
not accompanied by several words, the comma before 
it is often omitted ; as, " We may^ and often do employ 
these means." 

Bule 12. — ^When several wotds intervene between 
the verb of a principal clause and the commencement 
of a subordinate clause, the clauses should be sepa- 
rated from each other by a comma ; as, '^ Had we 
stopped here, it might have done well enough." — 
" He was nineteen years of age, when he bade adieu 
to his native shores." 

Eule 13. — ^When the connexion of a sentence is 
interrupted by one or more words, not closely related 
in construction to what precedes, a comma should 
generally be inserted both before and after the word 
or words introduced ; as, 

" He, like the world, his ready visit pays, 
Where fortune smiles." — Young, 

Eule 14. — The independent case, and the infinitive 
absolute, with their adjuncts, should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

JExamplea: — "To foster industry, to promote 
union, to cherish religious peace, — these were his 
honest purposes." — "The playwriters, where are 
they ? and the poets, are their fires extinguished P" 
— H. More. 
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" Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 

won." — Ghldsmith, 
" itejoice, you men of Anglers, ring jour bells.*' 

8hakspere, 

'Rvle 16. — ^When either of two words in apposition 
is accompanied by an adjunct, the latter of them, with 
the words depending upon it, should be set ojff from 
the rest of the sentence by commas ; as, " The follow- 
ing is a dialogue between Socrates, the great Athenian 
philosopher, and one Glaucon, a private individual.'* 

Bule 16. — ^When a word or phrase is repeated for 
the sake of emphasis, a comma should be inserted 
both before and after it ; as, " here, and here only, 
lies the peculiar character of the revolution.'* 

*^ Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
that lately sprang and stood. 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood?'* 

^ote. — When the word or words to be set off ac- 
cording to the three preceding rules stand at the 
beginning or end of a sentence, one of the comrdas is, 
of course, unnecessary. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

Bule 1. — When to a sentence complete in construc- 
tion, a clause is added containing a reason, an ex- 
planation, an inference, or a contrast, it should gene- 
rally be preceded by a semicolon; as, "The past 
seems to promise it ; but the fulfilment depends on 
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the future." — "To the latter it is a double advan- 
tage ; for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards 
them with heavenly bliss hereafter." — GoldsmUh. 

Bule 2. — ^When several successive clauses have a 
common connexion with a preceding or following 
clause, a semicolon is generally inserted after each. 
Examples : — " Children, as they gamboled on the 
beach ; reapers, as they gathered the harvest ; mow- 
ers, as they rested from using the scythe ; mothers, 
as they busied themselves about the household ;— 
were victims to an enemy, who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was ever 
present, where a garrison or a family ceased its 
vigilance." — " Eeason as we may, it is impossible 
not to read, in such a fate, much, that we know not 
how to interpret ; much of provocation to cruel 
deeds and deep resentment ; much of apology for 
wrong and perfidy ; much of doubt and misgiving 
as to the past ; much of painful recollections ; much 
of dark foreboding." 

Bule 3. — ^When several particulars are enumerafced 
in a sentence, some of which are expressed in several 
words, they are often separated from each other by 
semicolons ; as, " The Aragonese cortes was composed 
of four branches or arms ; the ricos hombreSf or great 
barons ; the lesser nobles, comprehending the knights ; 
the clergy ; and the commons." — Bobertson, 

Bule 4. — Two or more successive short sentences 
having no common dependence, are often separated 
by semicolons instead of periods. 

Example: — "As we have already noticed, its 
bruis^ leaves afforded a paste, from which piq[»er 
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was mannfactored ; its juice was formed into an 
intoxicating beverage, pulque, of which the natiyes, 
to this day, are excessiyely fond ; its leaves supplied 
an impenetrable thatch for the more humble dwell- 
ings ; thread, of which coarse stufb were made, and 
strong cords, were drawn from its tough and 
twisted fibres ; pins and needles were made of the 
thorns at the extremity of its leaves ; and the root, 
when properly cooked, was converted into a palat- 
able and nutritious food.'* — Freseott. 



THE OOLOir. 

The colon is much less used now than formerly ; its 
place being supplied by the period, the semicolon, or 
the dash. At present, oiu* best writers seldom use 
this point, except in the following cases : — 

Bule 1. — ^When a quotation or an enumeration is 
introduced by such expressions as in these words, the 
following, as follows, either expressed or implied, the 
quotation or enumeration may be preceded by a 
colon. 

Examples : — '' The following items of the tribute 
furnished by dijSerent cities, will give a more pre- 
cise idea of its nature : 20 chests of tea ; 40 pieces,'' 
Ac. — " Mr. Tiemey rose and said : — * Mr. Speaker, 
the honour,' " Ac. 

''All were attentira to the godlike man. 
When from his lofty couch he thus began : 
* Great Queen,' " &c. — Bryden. 
In the case of enumeration, a semicolon is fre- 
quently employed instead of a colon. 
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Bule 2. — It is customary in title-pages, to insert a 
colon between the name of the place, at which the 
book is published, and the name of the publisher ; as, 
" London : John Murray, Albemarle Street." — " Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court." 

Note. — Every verse of the Fsahns and LUany in 
the book of Common Prayer is divided by a colon ; 
as, " My tongue is the pen ; of a ready writer." — This 
point is inserted for the use of choirs, where such 
parts of the service are chanted ; and is merely used 
to divide the verse for that purpose. No attention 
should be paid to this point in reading the Psalms, 
unless when it happens to coincide [which it some- 
times does] with the rules of punctuation. 

THE PEBIOO. 

The period is placed at the end of a complete sen- 
tence. 

A period is sometimes inserted between two com- 
plete sentences, which are connected by a conjunction; 
as, " By degrees the confidence of the natives was 
exhausted ; they had welcomed powerful guests, who 
had promised to become their benefactors, and who 
now robbed their humble granaries. But the worst 
evil in the new settlement was the character of the 
emigrants." 

The period should be used after all abbreviations, 
a«, "Bucks.," "M.1).," "Aug.," "Esq.," "Mrs.," 
" Mr." Such expressions as 4th, 10th, 4's, 9's, 4to, 
8vo, 12mo, do not require the period after them, since 
they are not strictly abbreviations, the figures supply- 
ing the place of the first letters of the words. 
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Tffl DABH. 

The dash is used, where a sentence is left un- 
finished ; where there is a sudden turn, or an abrupt 
transition ; and where a significant pause is required. 
Examples : — ** Let the government do this — ^the 
people will do the rest." — Macaulay. 
" Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes." 

Cowper. 
" He suffer' d, — but his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friendsj-^his Mends are now no more ; 
And foes, — ^his foes are dead." — Montgomery, 
Modem writers often employ dashes in place of the 



THE KOTB OF INTEEEOOATIOK. 

The note of interrogation is placed at the end of 
a sentence, in which a direct question is asked; as, 
"What is to be done?" 

THB KOTE OF EXOLAMATIOK. 

The note of exclamation is used after expressions 
of sudden emotion or passion, and after solemn invo- 
sations and addresses ; as, 
" Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead : 
Bun hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets ! " 

Shakipere, 
" Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
Li rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbeiring world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! " 

Toung. 
I 
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** Hail, holy light ! offiipring of heayen firstborn ! " 

Milton, 
When the interjection 0% is used, the point is gene- 
rally placed immediately after it ; but when O is em- 
ployed, the point is placed after one or more inter- 
yening words, as, 

'' Oh ! my offence is rank, it smells to heaven." 

Shakfpere. 
" But thou, Hope ! with eyes so fair, — 
What was thy delighted measure ? " — CoUins. 

The follotoing characters are also employed in Com- 
position :— 

The parenthesis ( ) generally includes a word, 
phrase, or remark, which is merely incidental or ex- 
planatory, and which might be omitted without injury 
to the grammatical construction ; as, 
" The tuneful Nine (so sacred legends tell,) 
First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes to teU." 

CampheU. 

** Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

The parenthesis is now employed less frequently 
than formerly; commas or dashes being used to 
supply its place ; as, " The colonists — such is human 
nature—desired to bum the. town, in which they had 
been so wretched." — Bohertson. 

The apostrophe (') is used to denote the omission 
of one or more letters ; as, o^er^ tho\ It is likewise 
the sign of the possessive case, being used instead of 
a letter, which was formerly inserted in its place; as 
man^s for manes, or, manis. 
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Marks of quotation (*' ") are used to indicate that 
the exact words of aQother are introduced ; as, '^ In 
my first parliament," said James, " I was a novice.*' 

When a quotation is introduced within a quotation, 
it is usually distinguished by single inverted commas ; 
as, ''I was not only a ship-boy on the 'high and 
giddy mast,' but also in the cabin, where every menial 
office fell to my lot." If both quotations commence 
or terminate together, this commencement or termi- 
nation is indicated by the use of three commas ; as, 
" In the course of this polite attention, he pointed in 
a certain direction, and exclaimed, 'That is Mr. 
Bradley, of York, a man, whose benevolence is pro- 
verbial.'" 

When a point is inserted immediately after a quo- 
tation, it should be placed within the quotation 
marks. 

A mark of accent (') is sometimes placed over a 
syllable to denote that it requires particular stress in 
pronunciation. 

A diaeresis ( ** ) is sometimes placed over the latter 
of two successive vowels to show that they do not 
form a diphthong ; as, cooperate, aerial. 

The cedUla (^) is a mark, which is sometimes placed 
under the letter c to show that it has the sound of ^ ; 
as in "facade." 

The paragraph (^ is used in the Old and New 
Testaments to denote the beginning of a new subject. 
In other books, paragraphs are distinguished by com- 
mencing a new line further from the margin than the 
b^;inning of the other lines. This is called indenting. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 



A figure of speech is a departure firom the ordinarj 
form of words, from their regular eonstruetum, or from 
their literal significatUm. 

Departures from the yxBwslform of words are called 
figwres of Etymology, 

Departures from the regular construction of words 
are caHledJlgtires of Synttuo, 

Departures from the literal signification of words 
are caHedfgures of Bhetoric. 

figures of Etymology, 

The figures of Etymology are AphaSresis, Syncope, 
Apocope, Prosthesis, Paragdge, SynaSresis, Diaeresis, 
and Tm4sis. 

1. Aphaeresis is the taking of a letter or syllable ' 
from the beginning of a word ; as, ^neath for henesth; 
Against for against, 

" But his courage ^gan fail, 
For no arts could avail.'* 

2. Syncope is the elision of one or more letters firom 
the middle of a word ; as, lingering for lingering ; 
lov*d for lowd, 

3. Apocope is the elision of one or more letters 
from the end of a word ; as, thro^ for through ; ^* for 
the. 

4. Prosthesis is the addition of one or more letters 
to the beginning of a word ; as, beloved ior loved; en- 
chain for chain : adown for down, 

5. Pa/ragoge is the addition of one or more letters 
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to the end of a word ; as, awaken for awake ; hounden 
for hound; deary for dear. 

6. Synaeresie is the contraction of two syllables into 
one ; as, geeH for tie-^H ; aUenate for oM-^en^ate. 

N.B. Alienate in three syllables, as if written 
ale-yen-aie. 

7. Diaeresie is the separation of two yowels stand- 
ing together, so as to connect th«n with different 
syllables ; as, eodperaUt aOrial. 

8. Tme^ie is the separation of a cdnpouiid word 
into two parfcs, by introducing another word between 
them ; as, '' Thy thoughts, which are to us toard'* f(»r 
** Thy thoughts, which are tauford ns ; " — '' BJow high 
9oever '* for '' Sofweoefoer high." 

Fig wee of Syntax. 

The principal figures of Syntax are JSllij^siSy Fleo- 
naem^ UnAllage, and Mypirbaton. 

1. JEllvpHs is the omission of one or more words, 
which are necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
structicm. The following examples will serve to illus- 
trate this figure : — 

1. Nome; as, "St. Peter's" [church];— "The 
twelve " [apostles]. 

2. Adfeetivee ; as, " Every day and [every] hour ; '* 
— ^" A gentleman and [a] lady." 

3. Fnmofme; as, " I am monarch of all [which] 
I survey ; " — " He left in the morning, and [he] re- 
turned the same day." 

4. Verhe; as, "To whom the angel" [spoke]; — 
[Let] " No man eat fruit of thee." 
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6. Acherha; as, "He spoke [wisely] and acUd 
wisely." 

6. Prepositions; as, "He was banished [firom] 
England ; ''— " He lived like [to] a prince." 

7. OonjtmeHons ; as, "I came, [and] I saw, [and] 
I conquered." 

8. Phrases and entire clauses ; as, " I love you for 
nothing more than [I love you] for the just esteem 
you have for all the sons of Adam." — Swift, 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words to express 
ideas than are necessary ; as, " I know thee who thou 
arty — N, Test, " What we have seen with our eyes^ 
and heard unth our ears.^* 

The repetition of a conjunction is termed Pohf- 
syndeton ; as, " We have ships a/nd men and money 
and stores." 

3. Enallage is the use of one part of speech for 
another ; * as, 

" Slow rises merit, when by poverty depressed." 

" Sure some disaster has hefelV* — €hy. 
4i, Myperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, 
"All price beyond" for "Beyond all price." "He 
wanders earth around " for " He wanders around the 
earth." 

Piffures of Rhetoric, 
The principal figures of Bhetoric are Simile^ Mita- 

* BeyiadonB of this kind are, in general, to be considered 
solecisms ; otherwise, the rules of grammar would be of no 
use or authority. There are, however, some changes of this 
kind, which, the grammarian must not condemn, though 
they do not agree with the ordinary jlrinciples of construe* 
tion. 
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phar^ Jllegory, AnUthens, SypSrhole, Irony, Metonymy, 
SynScdoche, Fersonifiodtion, JpoHrophe, Interroydtion, 
JExclamdtiony VUion, and ClUmw. 

1. A Simile is a direct and formal comparison ; as, 
"He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water." 

" Am, down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 
Sweet flowrets are springing no mortal can see ; 
So, deep in my bosom, the prayer of devotion. 
Unheard by the world, rises silent to thee.'* 

Moore, 

2. A Metaphor is an implied comparison ; as, 

" "Wild fiancies in his moody brain 
OamboVd unbridled and unbound.** — Sogy, 

3. An Allegory is a continued metaphor. In the 
following beautiful example, found in the 80th Psalm, 
the people of Israel are represented under the symbol 
of a vine : — 

"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou 
hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. ^ou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs 
unto the sea, and her branches unto the river. Why 
hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all 
they, which pass by the way, do pluck her? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it," 
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4. An AnHthem is an expression denoting opposi- 
tion or contrftst ; as, 

" Contrasted faults through aJl their manners reign ; 
Though poor^ luxttriotis ; though svhmiaHve, vain , 
Though yravd, yet trifling ; zealous^ yet untrue ; 
And e'en in penance, planning sins anew.** 

Ghldsmith, 
" The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but the 
righteous are bold as a lion.*' 

5. An JSyperhole is an exaggeration in the use of 
language, representing objects as greater or less, better 
or worse, than they really are. Thus, David speak- 
ing of Saul aad Jonathan, says, " They were swifter 
than eagles ; they were stronger than lions." 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber div'd beneath his hedJ^ 

Dryden. 

6. Ironi/ is a mode of speech expressing a sense 
contrary to that, which the speaker or writer intends 
to conyey. The Prophet Elijah employed this figure 
when he said to the priests of Baal, " Cry aloud, for 
he is a God ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, 
or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sle^eth, and 
must be awaked.** 

7. Metonjfmy is a figure, by which one thing is put 
for another ; as, " I have been reading Milton ; *' that 
is, his poems ot woris.-*-" Gray hairs [old age'] should 
be respected.*'— "The sceptre [kinfflif power] shall not 
depart from Judah.'* 

8. Synecdoche is a figure, by which the whole is put 
for a part, or a part for the whde; as, "Mom re- 
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tumeth to dust;" that is, his body, — "This roof 
[house'] shall he his protection." 

9. Personi/leationf or Frosopopeia, is a figure, by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate ob- 
jects; or ascribe to irrational animals and objects 
without life the actions and qiialitiea of rational 
beings; as, 

" See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and 8(id, with aU his rising train." 

Thomson, 

*^ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
But— seen too oft, familiar with her &ce, 
We first endure^then pity — then embrace." 

Fope, 

10. Apostrophe is a figure, by which a speaker or 
writer turns from the party, to which his discourse is 
mainly directed, and addresses himself to some person 
or thing, present or absent ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death ! where is thy sti/ng f O Grave ! 
where is thy victory t " — 1 Cor, xv. 64, 65. 

" O gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness P " 
In modem usage, the term Apostrophe is applied to 
any address made to an inanimate object, an irrational 
animal, or an absent person ; as, 
" Hail, holy Light, ofispring of Heaven, first-bom ! " 

Milton, 
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'• Sail on, thou lone, imperial bird. 
Of quenchless eye, and tireless wing." 

Mellen. 

" Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou, who wert made so beautifully fisiir ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb ! 
My proud boy, Absalom ! " — Willis. 

11. Interrogation is a figure, by which a question 
is asked for the purpose of expressing an assertion 
more strongly ; as, ** Do we mean to submit to this 
measure P Do we mean to submit, and consent that 
we ourselves, our country and its rights, shall be 
trampled on? I know we do not mean to submit. 
We never will submit.*' — Webster, 

12. Exclamation is a figure employed to express 
some strong emotion ; as, 

'' O wretched state ! O bosom, black as death ! " 

Shakspere. 

" Ah ! how unjust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man ! " 

Toung. 

^' O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of GOD ! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out ! " 

13. Vision^ or Imagery, is a figure, by which past 
or future events are represented as passing before our 
eyes ; as, 
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** I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
"Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far ! " — Scott. 

14. Climax is a figure, in which the ideas rise or 
sink in regular gradation ; as, '' Qiving all diligence, 
add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godli- 
ness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, 
charity." — 2 Fet, i. 5, 7. "What a piece of work is 
man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! 
in form and moving, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like 
a god ! '* — Shahipere, " What is every year of a wise 
man's life but a criticism on the past ! Those, whose 
life is the shortest, live long enough to laugh at one 
half of it : the boy despises the infimt, the man the 
boy, the sage both, and the Christian all." 
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EXPLANATION OP LATIN WOBDS AND PHRASES 
OF FRBQUBNT OCCTJRRENCE. 

Ab initio : from the he^iwrnn^. 

Ad captandum vulgUB : to axteh the rabble. 

Ad infinitum : to infinittfy without end. 

Ad libitum . at pleasure. 

Ad referendum : for further consideration. 

Ad valorem : in proportion to the value. 

^quo animo : with an unrtiffled nUnd. 

A fortiori; with stronger reaeon. 

AHas : otherwise ; as, " Jones alias Brown." 

Alibi: elsewhere. 

Alma mater: a benign mother; applied generally to 

the TJnivereity. 
A mensa et tboro : divorced from bed and board. 
Amor patriae : the love ofowr country. 
Anglice : in JEngUsh. 

Anno Domini : [A.D.] in the year ofowr Lord. 
Anno Mundi : [A.M.] in the year of the world. 
Annus Mirabilis : the year of wonders. — A Poem of 

Dryden's, so called in commemoration of the 

great fire of London. 
A posteriori : from the effect to the cause. 
A priori : from the cause to the effect. 
Arcanum : a secret. 
Arcana imperii : state secrets. 
4rgumentum ad hominem : a/n appeal to the professed 

principles or practices of the adversary. 
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Argumentmn ad judicium : an appeal to the eommam 

sense of mankind, 
ATgumentum ad Mem : an appeal to ourjhiik, 
Argumentum ad populum : an appeal to the people, 
Argumentum ad passiones : an appeal to the passions. 
Audi alteram partem : hear the other party, 
Bona fide : in ^ood faith : in reaUty, 
Contra: against. 
Cacoetlies seribendi, loquendi: an itohjbr writing, for 

talking. 
Capias : a writ to authorize the seizure of the defend- 
ant's person. 
Caput mortuum : the worthless remains. 
Certiorari : to he made more certain. 
Ceteris paribus : other circumstances being eqtud. 
Commune bonum : a common good. 
Compos mentis : in one^s senses : a m^m of sane mind. 
Contra bonos mores : against good morals or manners. 
Cui bono ? Cui malo ? to what good^to what evil, 

will it tend f 
Cum privilegio: with privilege, with peculiar privilege, 
Currente calamo : with a rwMwng pen : with great 

rapidity, 
Custos rotulorum : the keeper of the rolls and records 
Data : things given or granted. 
De facto : in fact, in reality, 
De jure : in right, in law, 
Dei gratia : hy the grace or favottr of GOD. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum : let nothing be said of the 

dead but what isfiwou/rdble, 
Deo favente — juvante — volente : with GOD' s favour-^ 

help — will. 
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Desideratum : a thing desired, 

Desunt cetera : the remainder is wanting. 

Dies faustus : a luchy day : dies infaustus, an unhtchy 

dag. 
Domine, dirige nos : O Lord, direct us. 
Dramatis personae : the characters of the drama, or 

the characters represented. 
Durante vita : during life. 
Durante placito : during pleasure. 
Ecce homo : behold the man. 
Ergo: therefore. 

Esto perpetua : let it he perpetual. 
Errata : error*— erratum, a/n error. 
Et cetera : a/nd the rest, and so on. 
Excerpta: extracts. 
Exempli gratia: hg wag of example: [contracted, 

E.g., and JJr.yr.]. 
Ex officio : hg virtue of his office. 
Ex parte: on one side: an ''ex parfce" statement, 

tliat is, a onesided statement. 
Ex tempore, or, as an English word, extempore: 

toithout premeditation, without previous sfudg. 
Eac simile, or, as an English word, facsimile : an en- 
graved or lithographed resemblance ofhandtoriting. 
Eas est et ab hoste doceri : it is allowable to derive 

instruction even from an enemg. 
Eelo de se : a suicide : in law applied to one, who is 

supposed to have killed himself when in a sound 

state of mind. 
Eiat : let it be done. 
Eiat justitia, mat coelum : let justice be done, though 

the heavens should fall. 
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FUioB nullius . an iUegitmate san^ the ton ofno6ody. 

Flagrante bello: during \otHUtie8, 

Gratis : fir nothing ^ gratuitously, 

Hinc illae lachijmae : hence proceed thoee tears. 

Hora fogit : timeJUes^ or the hourJUes, 

Homo sum ; hiimani nihil a me alienum puto i lama 

man, and deem nothing, that relates to mankind, 

foreign to myfoeUngs, 
Hortus siccus : a collection of the leaves of plants in a 

dried state, 
Humanum est errare i to err is human. 
Ibidem : in the someplace : [contracted, ibidJ], 
Idem: the same. 

Id est : that is : [contracted, i. e. ] 
Id genus omne : all persons of that description. 
Ignis fatuus: the meteor, or electrical phenomenon 

called " WilUo'-the-unsp,** 
Ignoramus : a conceited ignorant pretender to hnouh 

ledge or learning. 
In loco : in this place. 
Imprimatur : let it he printed, 
ImpriaaB: in the first place. 
Impromptu: without study. 
In commendam : in trust. 
In terrorem : as a warning. 
In propria persona : in person. 
In statu quo : in the former state : just as it teas. 
In forma pauperis : as a poor man. 
In foro conscientiae : hefore the tribunal of conscience. 
In re : in the matter of 
In transitu: in passing. 
Index expurgatorius : a purifying index. 
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Imqaissimam pacem justissimo bello antefeix) : I ptt- 
fer the most diaadoantoffeous peace to the juafest 
toar. [The favourite maxim of FOX.] 

Innuendo : (m oblique hint or iniinuation. 

Inter nos : het^oeen ourselves, 

Invita Minerva : without the aid qf^fenius. 

Ipse dixit : on his sole assertion ; he himself said it. 

Ipso facto : ly the act itself. 

Ipso jure : hy the law itself. 

Item: also. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur : th^ judge is 
condem/ified [or blamed] when a guiUtf man is ac- 
quitted, or svffered to escape. 

Jure divino : by divine law. 

Jure humane : by human law. 

Jus civile : the civil law. 

Jus gentium : the law of nations. 

Labor onmia vincit : labour stirmounts every di^cuUy* 

Laudari a viro laudato : io be praised by a man, who is 
himself the object of praise. 

Lapsus linguae : a slip of the tongue. 

Laudator temporis acti : apraiser of past times. 

Lex non scripta : the common law. 

Lex scripta : the statute law. 

Lex terrae : the law of the land. 

Litera scripta manet : what you have written remains 
in black and white. 

Locum tenens : a deputy, a substitute. 

Locus sigilli [L.S.] : the place of the seal, 

Licentia vatimi : a poetical license. 

Magna Charta ; The Great Charter, the basis ow cub 

LAWS AKD LIBSRTIB8. 
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lf£agm noininiB umbra: fi^ shadow cf a great name, 

Mandamus : a ro^ail order or oofnma/nd. 

Medio tutissimus ibis : you will act wisely hy steering 

a middle course. 
Memento mori : r&memher that you are to die. 
Memorabilia : matters deserving of record or remem" 

hranee. 
Mens sibi conscia recti : a mind conscious to itself of 

rectitude, 
Meum et tuum : mine and thine. 
Minutiae: trifles, minute parts, 
Mirabile diotu : wonderfid to teU, 
Mittimus : a writ to commit an offender to prison^ 
Multum in parvo : nmch in little — a great deal in a 

few words. 
Mutatis mutandis : qfter making the necessary changes 
N^^essitas non habet leges : necessity has no law, 
Nem. con. Abbreviation for nomine contradicente : 

Nem. dis. Abbreviation for nomine dissewtietUe : 

WITHOUT OBPOSiTioir. The former is used in the 

House of Commons ; tbe latter in the House of 

Peers, to express concurrence. 
Nemo me impunelacesset : no one shall vnjwre ms toith 

impunity. 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit : no one is wise 

at all times. 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus : no one ever became 

notoriously vicious all at once. 
Ne plus ultra : nothing heyond — the utmost point. 
Ne quid nimis : too much qf one thing is good for 

nothing. 
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Ne Butor ultra crepidam : let not the shoemaker go 
hey and his last, or, meddle wUh what he does not 
understand. 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa : to he con- 
scious of no crime f and to turn pale at no accu- 
sation. 

Nisi Dominus frustra : unless the Lord he unth us^ oil 
our efforts tcill he in vain. 

Nisi prius : unless hefbre : a writ, by which the sheiiff 
is to bring a jury to Westminster Hall on a cer- 
tain day, "unless he/ore** that day the Lords 
Justices go into his county to hold assizes. 

Nolle prosequi : to he unwilling to proceed. — This \a 
used when a plaintiff, having commenced an ac- 
tion, declines to proceed therein. 

Non asBumsit : He did not assume, — ^A plea in per- 
sonal actions, when the defendant denies that any 
promise was made. 

Non constat : it does not appear, 

Non compos mentis : not in one^s senses^ not of a sound 
mind, 

Non obstante : notwithstanding ; a dispensing power 
in patents. 

Non omnia possumus omnes : we can/not all of us do 
every thing. 

Non sequitur : it does not follow as a matter of course. 

Nolens rolens : willing or untoilUng, 

Nosdtur ex sociis : he is known hy his companions, 

Notabene: [N.6.] mark welly take particular notice 

Nunquam non paratus : always ready. 

Obiter dictum : a thing said hy the way, or^ in passing 
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OnuB proband! : the weight of proof, the hnrden of 

proving. 
Opprobrium medicoriim : the reproach of the faculty. 
Omnes: all. 
0! si sio omnia: Oh! that he had always done^ or 

spoken thus, 
O tempora, O mores ! O the times and the manners ! 
Otium com dignitate : ease with diynity. 
Otium sine dignitate : ease without dignity. 
Par nobile fratrum : [said ironicallj] a nolle pair of 

brothers. 
Particeps criminis : an accomplice. 
Passim: everywhere. 
Peccayi: I have sinned. 

Pendente lite : while the suit, or contest, is pending. 
Per fas et nefas : through right and wrong. 
Per saltum : by a leap. 
Per se : by itself 
Poeta nascitur, non fit : Natwre, and not study, must 

form a poet. 
Posse comitatus: thepoujer of the county. 
Postulata: things required. 

PraemonituSy praemunitus: forewarned, fore-armed. 
Praemunire: a writ issued against individuals, who 

hold illegal communication with the see of Bome. 
Prima facie : on the first view, or appearance : atfrst 

sight. 
Pnmum mobile : the main spring : the first impulse. 
Principiis obsta : oppose the first appearance of evil* 
Pro aris et focis : fw our altars and firesides. 
Pro bono publico : for the public good. 
Pro and con : for and against. 
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VrohB/oyiceiJbr this turn. 

Fro loco et tempore : for the place and time. 

Fro re nata : for a special husiness : as occasion server. 

Fro salute animae : for the health of the soul. 

Fto rege, lege, et grege : fir the king^ the oonstitutiof^ 

emd the people. 
Fro tempore i for the time. 
Funica fides: ChrthoffinianfUi h ■ i r ea chery 
Quantum: how much. 
Quantum mutatua ab illo I How changed from what he 

once was t 
Quid nunc ? what now ? applied to a newshunter. 
Quid pro quo : tit for tat. 
Quoad hoc : to this extent. 

Quo animo ? with what purpose, mind, or intention t 
Quo jure ; ^ what right. 
Quoad: as far as. 
Quod erat demonstrandum: which was meant to he 

shown, or demonstrated. 
Quondam : formerly. 
Quorum: of whom: one of the q^orvim. msdeserip' 

turn of a justice of the peace is taken from the 

words of his " dedimus.** 
Quo warranto? hg what warrant? A writ lying 

against tlie person, who has usurped anj fran- 
chise or liberty against the king. 
Bara avis : a rare bird, a prodigy. 
Be infecta : without attaining his end. 
Bequiescat in pace : may he rest in peace! 
Bes angusta domi : straitened circumstances infmnly 

matters, in the domestic economy. 
Bespice finem : look to the end. 
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fiespublica: the commonweakh. 

Seeurgam: I shall rite a^ain. 

"Ren : a king. 

Segina : a gueei^. 

Senatus consultuin : a decree qfihe semHe. 

Seriatim : in order, 

8ic itur ad astra : such is the way to immortality. 

Sic passim: so everywhere* 

Sic transit gloria mundi : thue paeees a/way the glory of 

the world. 
Sine die : without speeifyiny any particular day, to an 

indefinite time. 
Sine qua non : an indispensable condition. 
Stat magni nominis umbra: hest-ands tender the shadow 
of a mighty name, ov, he stands shaded hy a mighty 
name. 
Sua cuique voluptas : every one has his oum pleasures* 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re : gentle in [the] man- 
ner, hut vigorous in [the] deed, or vigorous in 
action. 
Sub poena: wider a penality. 
Sub silentio : in silence, 
Sui generis : of its own hind, 
Summum bonum : the chief good, 
Summum jus summa injuria : extreme law is extreme 

injustice. 
Supersedeas : a writ to stay proceedings. 
Suppressio veri : a suppression of the truth. 
Supra: above, 

Suum cuique : let every man have his own, 
Taedium vitae : weariness of life. 
Tempera mutantur : the times are ehtmged. 
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Toties quoties : as often as, 

Toto coelo : by the whole heavens — ae opposite as the 

poles, 
Tria juncta in uno : three joined in one. 
TJbi supra : tohere above-mentioned, 
Una voce : with one voice, unanimoush/ 
XJltimus: the last [contracted, ult,"]. 
Utile dulci : the useftd with the agreeable, 
TJti possidetis : as you possess, or, as you now are, 
Yade mecum: go with me — a constant companion 

[usuallj applied to a publication intended for the 

pocket]. 
Verbatim, word for word, 
Versus: against, 
Veni, yidi, vici : I came, I saw, I conquered. [Caesar's 

despatch to tbe Soman Senate.] 
Venire fisusias : tbe writ for summoning a jury. 
Venienti occurrite morbo: meet the approaching dit- 

ease. 
Vale : foirewelL 
Via : hg the wag of. 
Vice : in the room of. 
Vice versa : the terms being exchanged. 
Vide : see : [contracted into v."] 
Vide ut supra: see as above— see the preceding state- 

ment, 
Vi et armis : bg main force. 
Vincit amor patriae: the love of our country is. the 



Visinertiae: a property of matter. 
Vis poetica : poetic genius. 
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Viva voce : oralhf, hy word of mouth : a viva voce ex- 
ammoHony that is, an oral examination. 

Vivat Eegina : long live the Queen ! 

Vivida vis animi : the lively vigor of genius. 

Viz. : [videlicet] — namely. 

Vox et praeterea nihil : a voice and nothing more. 

Vox populi, vox Dei : the voice of the people is the 
voice of GOD. 

Vulgo: commonly. 

Vultus est index animi : tJie cotmtenance is the index 
of the mind. 
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EXPLANATION OF FRENCH WORDS 
AND PHRASES OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE. 

Aide-de-camp : an assistant to a general. 

A la bonne heure : well and good, very well, — Arriver 

a la bonne heure: to come just in timCy at the 

right moment. 
Affaire de coeur : a love affair, 
A la mode : according to the fashion, in fashion. 
A propos: seasonably, opportunely, to the purpose. 
Au fond: to the bottom, or, main point, after all. 
A fond : thoroughly. 
Bagatelle : a trifle. 
Beau monde : persons of fashion, the world of fashion, 

the fashionable world. 
Bel-esprit: a man of wit. The plural is, beaux- 

esprits : men of wit. 
Bien entendu: of course, be it understood, it being 

understood. 
Billet doux : a love-letter. 

Bon mot : apiece of wit, a witticism, or, witty saying. 
Bon ton : in high fashion, in good taste. 
Bon gre mal gre: wilUng or unwilling, whether one 

will or not. 
Bonjour : good day ; good morning. 
Bonsoir : good evening ; good night. 
Boudoir : a lady^s small private apartment. 
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Bref: in short. 

Carte blanche : unconditional terms : power to act ac- 
cording to one*s own dUorstion. N.B. *^ Carte 
hkmohey** literally means a blank eard, or, ticket 
a cardy or, ticket not written on. 

Chateau : a country seat, abode, or, residence. 

Chef d'oeuvre : a master^piece. 

Ci-devant : formerly : my ci-devant preceptor, that is, 
my former preceptor. 

Comme il faut : properly, as it should be, 

Cong6 d*elire : generally used in reference to the elec- 
tion of a bishop or a dean : permission to choose, 
or, elect. 

Coup de grace : thejmishvng stroke. 

Coup d'oeil : a ylance. 

Coup de main : a sudden, or, bold enterprise, u/nder'^ 



Coup d'etat: a stroke of state policy. 

Debut : a first appearance inpubUc : in the fashionable 
world, a cominy otU. 

Depdt: a storehouse. 

Douceur: a present, in return for a situation, or, op- 
pointment,procttred by private influence : in other 
words, a bribe, N.B. The word is used in 
I^BANOli, simply to mean reward, profit, or, yra 
tuity. 

Dieu et mon droit : GOD and my right 

Edat: distinction, applause. 

Eleve: a pupil, 

Enfin : at length — at last. 

En masse: in a body, or, mass 
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En passant : hy the toajfy often applied to a remark 

eamMy made. 
Ennui : toearisomeness, lassitude, inability for exertion, 
Paux pas : a deviation from the path of virtue^ an act 

of indiscretion : literally, a false step. 
ESte: a festival: entertainment. 
Eracas : a fuss about a trifle, or, a mere nothing, a 

hubbub. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense : evil be to him, that evil 

thinks. 
Hauteur: ha/ughtvness : a ridiculous c^ectation of 

pride and reserve. 
Je ne sais quoi: I know not what: an expression ap- 
plied to something, that cannot well be described 

— that belles description. 
Jeu de mots : a play upon words. 
Jeu d' esprit : a display of wit : a witticism. 
Mal a propos : unseasonable, ill-timed, out of place. 
Mauvaise honte : sheepishness, extreme bashfidness. 
Mot du guet : Mot de passe : a watchword. 
Naivete : artlessness, unstudied simplicity, ingenuous. 

ness, innocence. 
Outre : outrageous : out of all reason, or, character 

unreasonable : preposterous. N.B. The word is 

used in Ebajtce simply to mean exaggerated. 
Petit maitre: a fop : a coxcomb: a puppy. 
Protege : one, who is patronised, and whose interest is 

promoted, by a person of rank. N.B. The^ww* 

nine IB protegSe. 
Eouge : red : a kind of paint, sometimes used by ladies 

for painting their cheeks. 
Sans : without. 
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Sang-froid: coolness, indiffh'ence^" he heaxi the news 
with the greatest sang-firoidy^ that is to say, " he 
took it very easily ^^ — or, he listened to it with the 
greatest convposwre. 

Savant : a learned man : a man of science : one of the 
literati, that is, one of the learned world, N.B. 
the plural of savant is savants, learned men, men 
of science. 

Soi-disant : self -styled : a pretender to knowledge or 
rank; as, a soi-disant colonel : a soi-disant ma- 
thematician. The epithet is often applied to lite- 
rary quacks. 

Tapis: carpet; ^Hhe affair is on the tapis,** that is, 
'^ the affair is in agitation, in contemplation." 

Trait : feature, a touch of character, 

TSte-ii-t^te : a private conversation between two per- 
sons. 

Unique: "the book is unique,** that is, "is the only 
one in existence.** 

Yalet-de-chambre : a man, who attends a genUeman^ 
who is dressing himself. 

Vive le roi : long live the king ! 
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ON ABBREVIATIONS. 



A.B. or B.A. a/iiium hacoa- 
laureu9yhMiheloT of arti» 
'Adj. adjective. 
»Adv. adverb. 
.Azus. answer. 
Abp. archbiBhop. 
Acct. account. 
A.C. ante Ohrigium, be- 
fore Christ. 
A.D. anno Domini, in the 

year of our Lord. 
^Adm. administrator. 
A.M. ante meridiem, be- 
fore noon; or, anno 
mtmdi, in the year of 
the world; or, artiwm 
magister, master of 
arts. 
-Anon, anonymous. 
Apr. April. 

A.TJ.C. an/no urbis con- 
ditae, in the year of the 
city [Eome]. 
Aug. August. 

Bart, baronet. 
BL barrel. 



B.C. before Christ. 
B.D. bachelor of divinity. 
Benj. Benjamin. 
Bp. bishop. 

Capt. captain. 

Chas. Charles. 

C. or cent, a hundred. 
Chron. Chronicles. — • 
Co. company ; county 
Col. colonel. 

Coll. college. 

Cor. Corinthiansi ^ — 
Cr. credit, or, creditor. 
Cwt. hundred weight. 

D [d.] denarius, a pemiy, 

or, pence. 
D.D. doctor of divinity. 
Dec. December. 
Deg. degree, or, degrees. - 
Dep. deputy. — - 
Deut. Deuteronomy. 
Do. or, ditto, the same. 
Doz. dozen. 
Doct. doctor. 
Dr. debtor ; doctor. 
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Dwt. pennyweight. 

E. east. 

Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 
— Ed. editor ; edition. 

B. g. exempli grcnHa, for 
example. 

Eph. Epbesians. 

Esq. esquire. 
— Etc. et cetera, and so on. 

Ex. Exodus ; example. 
^ — Exr. executor. 

Eeb. February. 
*"!%. figure. 
r- Pol. foUo. 

Fr. !Prench. 

F.E.S. fellow of the Eoyal 
Society. 

Gal. Gblatians. 

Grail, gallon. 

Q-en. Genesis; general. 

G^nt. gentleman. 

G^o. George. 

Gov. governor. 

Heb. Hebrews 

Hhd. hogshead. 

H.M. His or Her Ma- 
jesty. 

H.B.M. His or Her Brir 
tannic Majesty. 



Hon, honorable. 
Hund. hundred. 

lb. or ibid, ibidem, in the 
same place. 

Id. idem, the same. 

I. e. id est, that is. 

Incog. incognito, un- 
known. 

Inst, instant, i, e, present, 
or, of this month. 

Isa. Isaiah. 

Jan. January, 
Jas or Ja. James 
Jno. John. 

-Jona. Jonathan -- - .. 
Jos. Joseph. 
Josh. Joshua. 
Jun. or, Jt. junior 

Kt. Kjiight. 

Lam. Lamentations 
Lat. latitude. 
Lev. Leviticus :- 
Lieut, lieutenant. 
LL.B. legvm hacQalm^ 

reus, bachelor of laws. 
LL.D. legvm doctor, doc 

toroflawB. 
Lon. longitude 
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L.S. locus ti^Uf 
place of the seal. 



the 



M. mUle, a thousand. 

M. A. master of arts. 

Maj. Major. 

Mar. March. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M.B. medieinae haccaUm- 
reus, bachelor of medi- 
cine. 

M.D. medicinae doctor, 
doctor of medicine. 

Messrs. Messieurs. 

M.P. member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

MS. manuscript. 

MSS. manuscripts 

N. north. 

N.B. nota bene, take par- 
ticular notice. 

N.E. north-east. 

Nem. con. nemine contra- 
dicente^ no one oppos- 
ing. 

No. number. 

Nov. November. 

N.S. new style. 

N.T. New Testament 



Num. Numbers. 
N.W. north-west 

Obt. obedient. 

Oct. October. 
O.S. old style. 
Oxon. Oxonia, Oxford 
Oz. ounce, or ounces. 

Per cent, per centum, by 
the hundred. 

Pet. Peter. < 

PI. plural ' 

P.M. post-master. 

P.M. post meridiem, after 
noon. 

P.O. post-office. 

Prob. problem. 

Prof, professor. 

Prop, proposition.- 

V,^, post soriptum, post- 
script. 

Ps. Psalms 

Q. or qu. question. 

Q.E.D. quod erat demon- 
strandum, which was to 
be demonstrated. 

Q. V. quod vide, which see 

Qr. quarter. 

Qt. quart. 
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Eev. reyerend; Bevela- 
tion. 

"SLN. royal nayy. 
r^Bobt. Eoberfc. 
0^TU)jxL Bomaos. 

fit. Hon. right honorable. 

S. south. 

Sec. secretarj. 

SJB. south-east. 

Sen. senior. 

Sept. September. 

Sq. square. 

St, saint ; street. 

S.T.D. sanetae iheologiae 
doctor^ doctor of theo- 
logy, or divinity. 

S.W. south-west. 

— ^Thess. Thessalonians. 

Thos. Thomas. 
— Tim. Timothy. 
^-Tit. Titus. 
— Tr. translator; treasurer 



Ult. ultimo [last,] the last 

month. 
XJ.S. United States. 

V. or vid. vide, see. 

Viz. videlicet, to wit, 

namely. 
VoL volume. 
Vols, volumes. 
Vs. versus, against. , 

W. west. 

W. I. West Indies. 
Wk. week. 
Wm. William. 
Wt. weight. 

Yd. yard. 
Yds. yards 

4to. quarto. 
8vo. octavo. 
12mo. duodecimo. 
18mo. octodecimo. 
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DmECnONS FOR BEGINNING, ENDING, AND AD- 
DRESSING LETTERS TO PERSONS OF EVERY 
DEGREE OF RANK. 

The Queen : — Madam, 

* * • 

I have the honor to be, 

"With profound veneration, 
Madam, 
Tour Majesty's most feithful subject, 
and dutiful Servant, 
A. B. C. 

On the envelope: — To the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty. 

Prince Albert : — Sir, 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your Eoyal Highness's most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

A. B. C. 

On the ewoelope : — ^To Field-Marshal His Eoyal High- 
ness The Prince Albert, K.G., 
&c. &c. &c. 

N.B. PoUow the very same plan with the necessary 
change of name and addreis in communicating with the 
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sons, daughters, cousins, aunt, and mother of the 
Queen. 

A Duke, Marquess, Earl, Vtscounf, or Baron : — 
My Lord Duke, or My Lord Marquess, 
or My Lord, [to an Earl, Viscount, or Baron,'] 

• # * 

I have the honor to be. 
My Lord Duke, or My Lord Marquess, 
or My Lord, Tour Grace's [to a Duke], 
Tour Lordship's [to the rest] most obe- 
dient, humble Servant, 
A. B. C. 

On the envelope : — ^To His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 

or. To the Most Honorable The Mar- 
quess of Bath, 

or, To the Eight Honorable The Earl 
of Essex. 

or. To the Bight Honorable The Lord 
Viscount Canning, 

or, To the Eight Honorable The Lord 
Overstone. 

A Duchess, Marchioness, Countess, Viscountess, or 
Baroness, 

Madam, 

* * * 

I have, [^c, as above.] 
Madam, 
Tour Grace's [to a Duchess], Tour Lady- 
ship's [to the rest], as above. 
Ac. &c. <fcc. 
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On the envelope: — ^To Her Grace the Duchess of 
Wellington, 
or, To the Moat Honorable The Mar- 
chioness of Bath, 
or. To the Eight Honorable The 

Countess of Albemarle, 
or, To the Bight Honorable The Vis- 
countess Canning, 
or, To the Bight Honorable The Lady 
Cranworth. 
N.B. — Communicate with the eldest sons of Dukes, 
Marquesses, and Earls, in the same manner as with 
Earls, and with their wives as with Countesses. 

Communicate with the yotmger sons of Dukes, and 
Marquesses as with Barons, and with their wives as 
with Baronesses — ^but 

On the envelope :— To the Bight Honorable Lord 
Charles Wellesley. 
To the Bight Honorable Lady 

Charles Wellesley. 
To the Bight Honorable Lord 

Alfred Paget. 
To the Bight Honorable Lady 
Alfred Paget. 
Communicate with the you/nger sons of Earls, and 
with all the sons of Viscounts and Barons thus :— 
Sir, 
* • * 

I have &c. &c. as above. 
Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 
A. B. 0. 
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On the enifelope : — To the Honorable Sdchard Caven- 
dish. 
Communicate with their wives in the same manner, 
with the prefix of Mrs. to the Christian name of the 
husband, thus : — 

To the Honorable Mrs. Henry Eitzroy. 
Communicate with the daughters of Dukes, Mar- 
quesses, and Earls as with Countesses : but in this 
manner on the envelope : 

To the Bight Honorable 

Lady G^orgiana Fane. 
Communicate with the daughters of Viscounts and 
Barons thus ; — 

• • * 

I have &c, &c. 
Madam, 
Tour obedient, humble Servant, 
A. B. C. 

On the en/oelope : — ^To the Honorable Miss Hardinge, 
or, To the Honorable Miss Mitford. 

A Baronet or a Ehight :— 

Sir, or, if very intimate with him, 
Dear Sir John, 

* • * 
I have &c. &c. 

Sir, or. Dear Sir John, 
&c. &c. 

On the envelope : — To Sir John Bamsden, Bart 
or, To Sir Joseph Paxton. 
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Wwe8 of Baronets or ^dghU .— 
Madam, 
« • • 

I have &e. &c. 
Madam, 

On the envelope : — 

To Lady Hamilton, 
or, To Lady Aldis. 
Gentlemen of forttMe tmd distinguished position, Mer- 
chants of a high grade. Justices of the Peace, Bar- 
risters^4aw, Admirals, Certains in the amuf, and 
Doctors of Law, Medicine, or Music: — 
Sir, or Dear Sir, 

* * * 
I have &c. &c. 
Sir, or Dear Sir, 

On the enoehpe : — 

To John Thompson, Esquire. 

N.B. Their wives are addressed in the ordinary 
manner. 

Brivg Counsellors : — 

Sir, 

♦ ♦ # 

I have &c. &c. 

Sir, 

&c. &c. 

On the envelope : — 

To the Bight Honorable 

E. Vernon Smith. 
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GhvemoTf of Oolomes : — 
Sir, 
* * 

I have &c, <Sbc. 
Sir, 
Your Ezcdleiii^'s obedient, humble 
Servant &c. 
On the envelope : — 

To His Excellency 

Captain Elliott, S.N., 

Governor of Trinidad. 
Mreign Ambassadors : — 

Sir, 

* * * 

I haye ^. &c. 
Sir, 
Tour Excellency's <Sjc. Ac. 
On the envelope : — 

To the Marquis d'Azeglio, 
Envoy Extraordinary 

and Minister Plenipotentiary 

From H. M. the King of Sardinia. 
JEnglish Ambassadors : — 

My Lord, or Sir, (as the case may be) 
* * • 
I have &c. &c. 
My Lord, or Sir, 
Tour Excellency's Ac &c. 
On the envelope : — 

To His Excellency 
The Eight Honorable 

The Lord Cowley, G-.C.B., 
H. B. M.'s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to 
H. I. M. the Emperor of the French. 
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Wives of Oovemom of Colonies and of Ibrei^n and 
JBkiglish Ambassadors : — 

Madam, 
* * * 
I have &c. &c. 
Madam, 
Tour Excellency's &c. &c. 
On the envelope : — 

To Her Excellency 

Lady M'Donnell. 
To Her Excellency 

The Countess Walewski. 
To Her Excellency 

The Eight Honorable 

The Lady Cowley. 
An Archbishop • — 

My Lord Archbishop, 
* « • 
I have &c. &c. 
With the highest respect, 
My Lord Archbishop, 
Tour G-race's most obedient, 
humble Servant, 
A. B. C. 
On the envelope : — 

To His Grace 

The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A Bishop : — 

My Lord Bishop, 
« « • 
I have &c. &c. 

My Lord Bishop, 
Your Lordship's &c. &c. 
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On the envelope : — 

To the Eight Eeverend 

The Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Dignitaries of the ChtMrch, Hectors, Vicars, and Cth 
rates : — 
If a Dean — ^Mr. Dean, or, Eeyerend Sir, 
If an Archdeacon— Mr. Archdeacon, or, EoTerend Sir, 
If a Rector, Vicar, or, Curate — Reverend Sir, 
• # • 
I have &c. &c. 
Mr. Dean, or Reverend Sir, 
Mr. Arehdeacon, or Reverend Sir, 
Reverend Sir, 
&c. &c. 
On the envelope : — To the Very Reverend 

The Dean of St. Paul's. 
To the V^ierable 

The Archdeacon Hale 
To the Reverend A. B., 

Rector of Lambeth. 
To the Reverend A. B., 

Vicar of Doddington. 
To the Rever^id A. B., 

Curate of Beckenham. 
If a Doctor in any faculty — 

To the Reverend Doctor Johnson, 
or, To the Reverend Henry Johnson, D.D , 
D.CX.,orM.D. 
1. Address a Bishop, who is a Privy Counsellor, 
thus:— 

To the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
The Lord Bishop of London. 
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2. Address a Bishop, who is a Peer, thus : — 

To the Bight Honorable and Bight Beverend 
[The] Baron [or, Lord] Auckland, Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

3. Address a Bishop, who is a son of a Peer, thus :— 

To the Bight Honorable and Bight Beverend 

Lord George Murray, 

Lord Bishop of Bochester. 

or, To the Honorable and Bight Beverend 
The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

4 Address a Peer or a Baronet, who is in orders, 
thus: — 

To the Bight Honorable and Beverend 
The Earl of Guildford ; or 

To the Bight Honorable and Beverend 
The Lord Viscount Hereford ; or 

To the Bight Honorable and Beverend 
The Baron [or, Lord] De Saumarez. 

To the Beverend 

Sir Coventry Payne, Bart. 

N.B. — The wives of all Clergymen, of whatever rank, 
are addressed in the ordinary manner, unless thej 
have rank of their own, or derive it from their hus- 
bands, irrespective of his clerical position. 

The Lord Cfhaneellor, The Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, The Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
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mon Fleas, and The Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer : — 

My Lord, 

• • • 

I have the honor to be» 

With the highest respect, 
I My Lord, 

; Your Lordship's most obedient, 

humble Servant, 
i A. B. C. 

I On the erwelope : — 
I To the Sight Honorable 

I Lord Cranvrorth, 

Lord High Chancellor. 
/ To the Sight Honorable Lord Campbell, 

Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Queen's Bench. 
To the Bight Honorable Sir John Jervis, 
Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Fleas. 
To the Sight Honorable Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Lord Chief Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer. 
The Master of the Bolls, The yice-Chancellors, and the 
rest of the Judges : — 

Sir, 
• • • 

I have &c. &c. 

Sir, 
Tour most obedient, humble Servant, 

A. B. a 
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On the etwelope : — 

To the Eight Honorable 

Sir John Eomilly, 
Master of the Bolls. 
To Sir John Stuart, 

Her Majesty's Vice-Chancellor. 
To the Honorable 

Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
To the Honorable 
Mr. Baron Alderson. 
N.B. — The wives of the Judges are addressed as the 
wives of Knights, unless their husbands be Peers of 
the Bealm. 

The Lord Mayor of London : — 
My Lord, 
• • • 

I have &c. &c.. 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordship's &c. Ac., 
A. B. C. 
On the envelope: — 

To the Eight Honorable 

Sir Francis Gkraham Moon, Bart., 
Lord Mayor of London. 
jin Alfderman : — 

Sir, 

• • • 

I have &c. &c^ 
Sir, 
Your most obedient &c. &c., 
A. B. C. 
On the envelope : — 

To Mr. Alderman Finnis, 
&c. &c. 



London : Heed and Pardon, Friuiers, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. DR. CUMMINQ-CONTINUED. 

The Christian Nursery. A Sermon. 

Foolscap QvOf 6d. 

" / am with thee : ^ the Promised 

Eeward. Fourth Thousand. Koyal 32mo, 8rf. 

The Blessed of the Lord. A Lesson. 

Royal 82mo, Sd. 

Peace with God. Boyal S2mOj 4d. 
'' All the Way."" Boyal S2mo, Ad. 

The Church of Bmne ; Heir present Moral 

Xheology, Scr^tural Inttruetioii, and Canon Law. " A Beport 
on the Books and Documents on the Papacy " deposited in the 
UniTersit^ Library, Cambridge; the Bodleian lAorary, Osford; 
and the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8yo, 6«. doth. 
V This Important and remarkable work, is reeommended by the 
Ber. Dr. McNEILB, Dr. OUMKINO. Dr O'SULLIYAN. fiflrr. HUGH 
STOWELLb and Ber. BOB£ET McGHEE. 

The Second Advent of our Lord Jesus 

ChiiaC, and Connected Events. By the Rev. William Buboh. 
Witii an Litroduction on the Use of UnAiMUed Prophecy. 
Third Edition. 0«. doth. 

Scripture BeferenceSj and New Marginal 

Readings on the Four Gospels, adapted to the Authorized Version 
of the Holy Scriptures; with a Harmony and Occasional Notes. 
By ihe Rev. William Buboh. New Edition. 4t. doth. 

Six Lectures on Protestantism. De- 

livered before the Church of England Toung Men's Society. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. W. W. OBAMFNxys, MJL., 
Rector of WhitechapeL Foolscap 8to, 2«. Qd. doth. 

Perversion and Conversion ; or. Cause and 

Effect. By the Rer. Robebt Maouibb, Clerical Secretary to 
the Islington Protestant Institute. Post Svo, 2i. 6d, doth. 

Reality; or^ Lifis Inner Circle. By the 

Author of " Ellen Seymour." WHh engraved Frontispiece, small 

8vo, elegant doth, U. 6<i. 
** We are bound to say that the Authoress has produced a work of great 
usefulness, as well as interest.''— CA«reA (if Bnalana avrndanMchool Qttartertw. 
"Its tendency is of the right Und-^-JMAM QuorleWy £0^010. 

Taks of Ireland and ihe Irish. By 

J. a. MacWaltbb, Author of "History of the Lish Church." 
Foolscap 8vo, 8f . Qd, doth. 
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WORKS BY THE EEV. OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
Life in Jesus : Memoir of Mrs. Mary Win- 

slow. By her Son, Octavids Winslow, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

No Condemnation in Christ Jesus. As 

Unfolded in the Eighth Chapter of Bomans. Third Thousand. 
Post 8vo, 7». cloth. 
** We reoommend this work as worthy of a place in erery doeet."— CArMia* 
Time$. 

"The eighth chapter of Bomans is Terr fUUj and ezceUently expounded 
here in a series of thirty-five ohapters."~QtMir<0riy Jownal qf Prophecy. 

Midnight Harmonies; or^ TTmights for 

the Seasons of Solitude and Sorrow. Sixth Thousand. ]8mo. 
Price 2«. ^d. cloth. 
"To the readers of Dr. Winslow's former works this will be no less wtioome 
than any of tlasm»**^E<Aectio Bevieio. 

The Glory of the Redeemer in his Person 

and Work. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 7*. cloth. 

" The work is richly evangelical, highly spiritual, and scripturally practioaL** 
—Chriitian WUne$$, 

"The whole volume is a feast both for body and souL"— CAr<«tfa» Ladi(f% 
Uoffoekte, 

The Inner Life; its Nature^ Relapse^ and 

Recovery. Third Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo, 4». 6rf. cloth. 
" Mr. Winslow's book is % test wherewith professing Ohristtans may try the 
reality or oomparaUve vltaUty of their spiritual life.''~CArMtan QMordUm, 

Grace and Truth. 

Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. U, 6d. 
"This is one of Mr. Winslow's happiest eflbrts."— JRxm. Mac, 

Glimpses of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5». cloth. 

The Atonement Viewed Practically and 

Experimentally. Seventh Edition. Foolscap 8vo, d«. Qd. doth. 
" Its sound scriptural views, its pathetic appeals, its insinuating style, and 
its deep-toned piety, commend it to the can<Ud attention of every awakened 
m\n<Xr—Eclemo Bsview. 

Christ the Theme of the Missionary. An 

Argument for the Spiritual Character and Specific Design of 
Christian Missions. Foolscap 8vo. 2«. doth. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit Viewed 

Practically and Experimentally. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 

Foolscap 8vo. Price 5». cloth. 
" Dr. Winslow aims at being a practical author. Indeed, one cannot read 
this book without feeling that Qod has been addressing him, and dealing 
closely with his souL"— Pnetfryterton fievieio. 

The Silver Trumpet; or^ The Church 

Ouided and Warned in Perilous Times. 18mo, It. cloth. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. O. WINSLOW, D.D.— CONTINUED. 

JPersonal Declension and Remval of Re- 

ligion in the Soul. Fifth EdUion. Foolscap Syo. 5«. cloth; 
by poBt, 6». 6<l. ^ 

"This is a book of rare excellence. We fireely reoommend it"— 7%« 
Covenanter, 
** Ttaia work richly deserres a wide drculation.''— .SNMiflwUoaJ MaooMime, 

Human Sympathy a Medium of Divine 

Comfort; an Incident in the Life of David, l^ixth Thousand. 
Royal 82mo. 8<2. sewed; 1«. doth, gilt edges. 



VORKS BY THE REV. JAMES HARINGTON EVANS. 



The Spirit of Holiness^ and Sanctifca- 

tion through the Trath. By the Bey. Jambs Habinoton Evans. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Foolscap 8vo, 2«. Qd. cloth. 

Vintage Gleanings^ gathered from Sermons 

delivered by the Rev. Jambs Habinoton Evams, Minister of 
John Street ChapeL Third Edition, enlarged, with a Portrait, 
and copious Classified Index. Royal 32mo, d«. cloth. 

Checks to Infidelity: Four Essays on the 

Being of God; the Scriptures, as the Word of God; the 
Holy Nature of God; the Righteous Character of the Day of 
Judgment 18mo, 1«. sewed. 



The Patriot Warrior: an Historical 

Sketch of the Life of the Duke of Wellington, for Young 

Persons. By the Author of " Aids to Development," &c. Fcap. 

8vo, with a Frontispiece. 6«. doth, or in extra doth, gilt edges, w, 

"It is with real plearare that we brins this admirable little book into as 

mnqb public notice as we can c^ve if-^CArMlaift Tknee, 

" Weam oomelenttoualy and wwmlv reoommend It m one deserving a very 
extensive popularity among British fluniUes.**— P2ymo«<4 Times, 

**TbiB is a nappy idea; the Life of the great ]>uke aadinoomparable Patriot 
for the use of young persons."— Dsrdy Mtremry, 

Protestant Missions in Bengal Illustrated. 

By J. J. Wbitbrecht, Church Missionary. Foolscap 8vo, 5». 
doth. 

Mornings with Jesus. A Series of 

Devotional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By the late 
Bev. William Jat, of Bath. Third Thousand, in foolscap 8vo, 

cloth, 6«. ea. 
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BLOOMSBURY LENT LECTURES. 

27ie Gifts of the Kmgdom; bemg Lee- 

tnres delivered daring LenL 1855, at St George's, Bloomsbiuy. 
By Twelve Clergymen of the Church of England. With a 
PrefiEU)e by the Ber. Robebt Btokbbstkth. Faap. 8to, price bt. 

Present Times and Future Prospects. 

Being Lectures delivered daring Lent, 1854. By Tirelve Clergy- 
men. Wittt a PrefiM»e by the Bev. W. B. Fbkmantu, MX, Sector 
of Claydon, Bucks. Foolscap 8vo, 5*. doth. 

The Parables Propheticalh Explained. 

Being Lectures delivered daring Lent, l858. With a FfeeHtte 
by the Bev. William Cadman, MJL., Bector of St. George's, 
Southwark. Fcap. 8vo, 6$. cloth. 

The Harmony of History mih Prophecy : 

An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Jobiah Condbb, Author 
of " The Literary History of the New Testament." Foolscap 
8vo, 78. Qd, doth. 

The History of a Family Bible. A Tale 

of the American War, founded on fact. By Mrs. Best, Author 
of " Tracts on the Old and New Testament Histories." l&no, 
2«. doth. 

Sv the same AnUhor, 

The Casket Rifled; or^ Guilt and its Con-' 

sequences. A Tale founded on fact. 18mo, 2$. doth. 

Way-marks of the Pilgrimage ; or^ 

Teaching by Trials. By G. B. Chbbvbb, D.D., Author of 
"Lectures on Pilgrim's Progress," &c. New Edition. 18mo, It. 

Isabella Hamilton^ the Martyr. A Tale 

of the Sixteenth Centmry. Edited by the Author of " Aids to 
Development," "Memoirs of Two Sisters," &e., See. 16mo, 
1«. Qd, dotii. 

Bible Exercises. A Sabbath BecrecUion 

for Young People. Second Edition, 16mo, 2«. 6d, doth. 

Glimpses of Jesus; or^ Christ Exalted 

in the Affections of His People. By W. P. Bautbbn. Second 
Edition, foolscap 8vo, 3*. QeL cloth. 
6 
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" jpear iVb^.** By Miss Bunhury^ Author 

of " A Visit to my Birth-place." Koyal 32mo, I*. M. cloth. 

Maris Right to GocTs Word. Translated 

from the French Prize Essay of M. Boucher. With a Becom* 
mendatoiy Fi*eface by the Hon. and Bev. Montague Villiers, 
M.A., Bector of St George's, Bloomsbory. Fcap. 8yo, ^. 6d. clotli. 

Choice Sentences ; or^ Recollections of the 

Ministry of the late Bev. Wm. Howels, of Long Acre Episcopal 
Chapel. Edited by the Bev. William Bruce, M.A. Second 
Thousand. Boyal 82mo. Price 28, dd. cloth, gilt edges. 

ITie Invalid's Companion ; or. Words of 

Comfort for the Afflicted. J^o, 28. Qd. cloth boards. 

Short Memorials of the Lcyrd's Goodness. 

Also, On thePower and Grace of the Holy Spirit, and Serious 
Thoughts for the Aged. A New Edition, enlarged, 18mo. Price 
28. 6(2. cloth. 



^ The Standard Tvne Book. Consisting of 

Three Hundred and Twenty Hymn Chorales, &c. ; including 
the choicest of Luther's own and adopted compositions, and 
other splendid specimens of Congregstiontd Psalmody, by eminent 

i' English and Continental Church Composers, in about Eighty 

different Metres. Together with the most approved Single and 
Double Chants, the Ancient Tones for the Prose Psalms, an Litro- 

! ductory Anthem, Sanetus, Besponses, Dismission Tunes and 

'! Chorus, &c. With an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 

forte. Cloth, 6s. Qd. ; strongly half-bound in calf, 7$. Qd. 

k 

U.— The Standard Tune Book— Vocal Score. i6mo, cloth, 2t. 

1 m.— The Standard Tune Book for Treble Voices. In oblong 

16mo, cloth lettered, price Sd. 

2 IV.— The Standard Tune Book—Treble and Bass. Price l8. 

v.— The Standard Tune Book— Treble and Alto. Price i*. 
VL— The Standard Tone Book— Tenor and Bass. Price u. 

r 

The BOHOOIi HTIOT BOOK, with Tunes. Ckmsisting of 

Two Hundred and Seventy Hymns, Original and Select, and Three 
j Hundred and Twenty Melodies. Small 8vo, IQd. in cloth. 

j The BCHOOIi ECYlOr BOOK, without the Tunes. 4d. in 
doth, or S«. 6d, per dozen oopiei. 
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^ APPBOPBIATE PBESENT. 

The Domestic Commentary on the Old and 

New Testaments. By the Eev. Robert Shittler, Vicar of Alton 
Pancras, Dorset. Second Thousand. Beautifully printed in 
large Type witli the Text. Cloth ; originally published at £Z 14«. 
Now offered for 

THIRTY SHILLINGS, IN FOUR VOLUMES, CLOTH. 

May also be had in a variety of Bindings suitable for Presents, 

varying in price from £S to £4: 16«. 



USEFUL BOOKS DS TBISPE irSABLE TO ALL. 

Third Thousand. Price 2«. M., cloth, free hy post, 
I]idifpe]uable.-Live and Learn: A Guide for all who wish to 

Speak and Write Correctly. . 

- • Live and Learn' is an exceUent book. We look upon it as really »n£<«- 
penaable. We advise our readers to imitate our example— procurie we oooic, 
and Mil it notjbr omy price:*— EduoatUmal Oazette. 

NEVEE TOO LITE TO LEAEN.-Price 6d.. by post. 7d^ 
MiBtakes of Daily Occnrrence, in Speaking, Writing, and Pro- 
nunciation, Corrected. 
Old and young, educated and uneducated, may consult this small work with 
advantage. Selling b y Thousands. 

HINTS FOE SOOTCHMEN.-Price Bd., by post. 7d., 

Scottioisms Corrected. 

A Scotticism is not so mtf<jh Scottish words as English words in a Scottish 

use or construction. "It will prove highly valuable, and has our hearty 

recommendation."— Cate(ionto» Mercury. 



HINTS POE LEABNEES.-Price I*., cloth, by post free. 
The Eight Way of Learning, Pronouncing, Speaking, TraiuOat- 

ing, and Writing French: pointing out the Difficulties which puzyle the 
Beginner and the Scholar. Third edition, revised and greatly enlargea. 

EBAD AND EEFLECT.— Price 1»., Ump cloth, firee by post. 
The Newspaper and General Beader*8 Pocket Companion Being 
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